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PREFACE. 

My original plan was to collect and present all that Plutarch 
teaches us concerning the Greek drama and theater, with the 
secondary idea of discovering his literary method in dealing with 
incidents involving these subjects. It soon became apparent, 
however, that this was too large a theme for treatment in a doc- 
tor's dissertation. Accordingly, I have restricted myself to his 
testimony on the theater alone and, still more particularly, to the 
consideration of his value as a witness on the theater. Thus, I 
have in hand an abundance of material which I hope to use in 
further studies in Plutarch. 

It is fitting in this place to express my gratitude to my teach- 
ers: to Professors Robert Baird and Daniel Bonbright, of North- 
western University, who directed my undergraduate studies in 
the classics; to Professor John A. Scott, of the same institution, 
who first encouraged me to graduate work ; and to those to whom 
I am indebted for most of my graduate instruction. Professors 
Paul Shorey, William Gardner Hale, P. P. Abbott, George L. 
Hendrickson, and Edward Capps, of the University of Chicago, 
and more particularly to the last-named, who suggested this 
paper and has given me the benefit of his constant criticism and 
advice in its preparation. 

Roy C. Pliokinger. 

Epworth UNivEBSiry, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Pebhaps the most valuable permanent results already derived 
from the extensive and minute examination by competent archae- 
ologists of the numerous theater ruins which have been unearthed 
in many parts of Greece during the past quarter-century are, 
firstly, the recognition of the fact that all ancient theaters are no 
longer to be classified under the two general Vitruvian types, 
"Greek" and "Roman," but rather under a larger number of 
categories, varying according to time, place, and purpose; and, 
secondly, the necessity, which has arisen from the recognition of 
this fact, of submitting all the evidence, and especially the literary 
evidence, to a renewed critical examination. It is not enough to 
have traced the development in meaning of the various technical 
terms through a series of authors chronologically arranged, valu- 
able as this work is ; first of all, the more important authors must 
themselves be singly studied in order that the nature and the 
proper application of the testimony they oflFer may be known. 
At the present time only a beginning has been made in this 
fundamental task without which a historical account of the Greek 
theater cannot be written. With the application of only such 
precautions as the nature of the evidence, often vague and allusive, 
often intelligible only by reference to the ruins or to later phrase- 
ological usage, demands, the extant plays and the fourth-century 
writers can, of course, be used unhesitatingly as witnesses for the 
contemporaneous theater at Athens. No reference in later writers, 
however, can be safely applied to the Athenian theater of the 
fourth and fifth centuries until such a course has been justified by 
a consideration of the author's evidence in general and of the 
bearing of the particular passage. Thus, Noack,* for example, has 
made it seem very probable that Vitruvius depended mainly upon 
Asia Minor sources for his knowledge of Greek architecture, while 
Rohde* has thrown light upon the difficult questions of the sources 

1 Of. *' Das Proskenion in der Theaterfrage," Philologus, Vol. LVIII (1899), pp. 1 flf. 

2 Cf, De lulii Polhids in apparatu acctenico enarrando fontibtLS (1870). 

5 



6 PLUTABOH ON THE GBEEE THEATEB 

followed by Pollux. These authorities are in a measure controlled 
by the study of their sources; but for most writers the considera- 
tion of the manner in which they treated their originals is equally 
important. Consequently, it is safe to say that, until the more 
prominent later authors who discuss or refer to the Greek theater 
shall have been critically examined in some such fashion, many of 
the vexing problems of Greek scenic antiquities will obtain no 
satisfactory solution.* 

It was with the purpose of contributing somewhat to this kind of 
preliminary investigation that the present study was undertaken. 
Plutarch is rich in allusions to the theater. Some of these allu- 
sions, seemingly to the Athenian theater of the fourth century, 
have caused no little difficulty to students of the subject. His 
works are so voluminous and so varied, range so freely in subject- 
matter from the earliest times to his own day, and touch upon so 
many diflFerent localities in the GrsBco-Roman world, that few 
writers, on the one hand, have contributed more references to 
scenic institutions and scenic terminology in our handbooks, while 
few, on the other, need to be used with greater discrimination. 
And such caution is required in a still greater degree because of 
the uncertainty which necessarily attends the reconstruction of 
those theater ruins to which it is generally assumed that he refers. 
Whatever the age or location of the theater to which he seems to 
allude, his words cannot confidently be applied, for example, either 
to Ddrpf eld's or to Puchstein's* reconstructions until the nature of 
the evidence he furnishes is determined. But once this is done, 
it may become possible to test by his evidence the correctness of 
the deductions which have been made from the existing ruins. 
To, this end it is necessary to establish criteria by which his allu- 

iScHULZB, " Lukianos als Quelle fflr die Kenntnis der Tra^rOdie," JahrbUcher fUr clas- 
nsche Philologie^ Vol. CXXXV (1887), pp. 117 ff., was more interested in other sides of the 
question than in that involving theater construction and did not attempt to determine the 
applicability to various periods of the evidence supplied by Lucian; while Walden, 
*^ Stage Terms in Heliodorus*s Aethiopica," Harvard Studies^ Vol. V (1894), pp. 1 ff., gave a 
bare list of material which is itself limited in scope, belongs to a period of little interest, 
and involves no question of source or periods. Weissmann, Neue philologi9che Rund- 
schau (1899), pp. 894 f., and (1903), p. 606, pointed out that a separate treatment of the 
later writers was needed. Weissmann ^s own article, *^Die soenischen Anweisungen in den 
Scholien und ihre Bedeutung Itlr die Btlhnenkunde"* (1896), perhaps approaches most nearly 
the aim of the present paper. 

2D0BPFELD-BEI8CH, Das griechischc Theater (1896), and Puchstein, Die griechUche 
BUhne (1901). 



INTBODUOTION 7 

sions to theaters of his own day may be distinguished from those 
referring to earlier periods, and to consider how exactly he fol- 
lowed his sources when speaking of earlier theaters. We may then 
apply these results to the material which he provides, and in the 
light of his literary method may discuss more definitely the bear- 
ing of his testimony upon the terminology of the theater and 
upon its structural history. 



CKITERIA. 

It is obvious at the start that Plutarch will convey many items 
of information concerning other periods than his own. It is 
inevitable that any writer who describes antecedent events shall 
employ words and phrases which have been coined and have come 
into general use since the events treated; i. e., he necessarily 
modernizes his account to a greater or less degree. On the other 
hand, he is likely to try to retain the technical terms of the period 
with which he is dealing and to use them in the meanings then 
current. Such an attempt is more to be expected in a modem 
than in an ancient writer, and is seldom completely successful. 
How far Plutarch makes this attempt and how far he succumbs to 
the tendency to modernize will appear only upon examination. 
In the meanwhile the material must be sifted in such a manner as 
to avoid possible error in either direction. It is apparent that all 
passages taken from those writings in which Plutarch or his 
friends appear as participants in the dialogue, or in which con- 
temporaneous events are described, must apply to the contemporary 
theater, unless the opposite is distinctly stated. Under the same 
category must be included also the passages which contain 
general allusions to the theater or its parts, or to matters 
involving the theater or its parts, and which are entirely inde- 
pendent of specific time, place, and occasion. In these passages 
(mostly figures of speech or parenthetical remarks) we must assume 
that Plutarch had in mind but one type of theater, and that, too, 
one which was perfectly familiar to his readers as well as to him- 
self. Therefore, if the principles laid down are sound, information 
drawn from passages of these two sorts (which for convenience 
will hereafter be referred to as "general") should always be con- 
sistent with itself and should conform to that given us by other 
contemporaneous writers similarly situated. Contrariwise, all 
anecdotes or statements that are employed as having reference 
to a particular theater at a particular time or occasion before 
Plutarch's day, and all sayings that are given as the bona fide 

8 



OBITEBIA 9 

utterances of persons antecedent to Plutarch, must be classified 
under a diflFerent category. Such passages (which will hereafter 
be referred to as "specific") may contain information relative 
either to the theater of Plutarch's day or to that of the period 
described, according to our author's habit in such matters ; until 
that has been discovered, they must be considered separately. 



PLUTARCH'S METHOD OP DEALING WITH HIS 
SOURCES. 

It is conceivable that Plutarch should have employed his 
originals in any one of four ways: (1) he may have reproduced 
them practically without change, as Athenaeus so often does, pre- 
serving accounts in their appropriate contemporaneous dress, or 
at least going astray only when his source did so likewise; (2) he 
may have felt free to alter his original to suit his pleasure, 
retaining the substance and perhaps the catchwords of the account 
before him, but introducing new turns of expression, and more 
picturesque and vivid details; (3) he may have gone still farther 
in his freedom of treatment and brought all technical allusions into 
accord with the terminology of his own day ; and (4) he may have 
combined the last two methods, pursuing now one, now the other. 
On the first two hypotheses his theatrical references are to be used 
in explaining the theater structure and terminology contem- 
poraneous with the event described or with the source employed, 
when that was not contemporaneous ; on the third, they give an 
insight into the theater of his own time; and on the fourth, he 
cannot safely be quoted as a source for scenic antiquities at all, 
except in cases where the exact condition of the theater to which 
he refers is independently known. 

In treating this topic there are four possible avenues of 
approach, viz. : by a comparison (a) of Plutarch with his source, 
when that is known and extant; (6) of Plutarch with himself, 
when he gives the same account in two or more places; (c) of 
Plutarch with some other writer who followed the same source; 
and (d) of Plutarch with other evidence which we possess, though 
his source is either not definitely known or not extant. It is 
apparent that, when it is perfectly certain what previous account 
Plutarch was using, (a) is the most profitable line of investiga- 
tion; though unfortunately we can rarely be confident that a 

10 



Plutarch's method of dealing with his sources 11 

particular source was. in fact followed.* Next in importance, and 
under the circumstances most satisfactory, is (6), which has never 
received due recognition as a criterion for use in this and many 
other cases where it would prove extremely important. The least 
convincing method is (c), which would be valueless without the 
others, but is useful as lending confirmation to them ; while the 
value of (d) varies with the circumstances of each case. 

a) Plutarch compared with his source,^ — There can be little 

1 Cf, the controversy as to whether Plutarch used directly Aristotle's Constitution of 
Athena. The early bibliography is given by Sandys. Wright's arguments {Harvard 
Studiea^ Vol. Ill [1892], pp. 25 ff.), even if accepted at full value, prove simply that Aristotle 
was not the main immediate source, and by no means that he was not an immediate source 
at all. His proofs are (1) that in the thirty-eight passages of the Solon which bear a resem- 
blance to the Reap, Ath. Aristotle is mentioned but once; (2) that the resemblances, the dis- 
similarities, and the discrepancies alike are intelligible only on the supposition that Plutarch, 
was transcribing from some work in which an abridgment of these parts of the Heap. Ath, 
was embodied, and that in transcribing from this abridgment he interpolated foreign 
matter, which is inconsistent with the unabridged Aristotle; and (3) that the omission in 
the Themiatoclea of the characteristic anecdote of Themistocles, Ephialtes, and the Areopagus 
{Reap, Ath,y c, 25) is unaccountable except on the hypothesis that the copy of Aristotle's 
work used by Plutarch did not contain this story. As regards (3), we can scarcely consider 
ourselves infallible judges of what stories Plutarch would consider *' characteristic" and 
illustrative of 49<k. Moreover, Plutarch often tells anecdotes elsewhere which do not occur 
in the Life of the hero concerned. Therefore we cannot expect that he should tell on every 
occasion all the appropriate stories known to him, nor yet assume that every anecdote he 
read or heard seemed to him equally memorable. Consequently, the omission of Aristotle's 
anecdote in the Themiatoclea does not warrant the hypothesis set up. As to (2) , the following 
pages will show to a certain extent what Plutarch was capable of in the treatment of a 
source. Furthermore, we must allow him the privilege of contamination and that means 
that the resultant fusion would almost necessarily contain items inconsistent with any one 
of the primary accounts. Wright's first argument ignores the fact that Plutarch habitually 
suppressed the authorities whom he most extensively followed {of. Gudeman, The Sourcea 
of PliUarch^a Life of Cicero [1902], pp. 4f.). The same objections hold good against 
WHiAMOWiTz's arguments {Ariatotelea und Athen [1893], Vol. I, pp. 299 ff.), which belong to 
the same three types and are not conclusive. Plutarch was probably familiar with the 
Reap, Ath, in its present form and used it on occasion. It is true that the more trivial 
narratives of the inferior writers supplied in greater abundance the matter he needed than 
did the great historians, but we need not suppose that he entirely neglected the latter for 
the outline of historical events or for controlling the minor authors. Failure to recognize 
Plutarch's entire freedom in using his sources, both in reproducing them and in fusing 
them, may lead us to minimize his dependence upon standard authorities. It is not unlikely 
that we should not find any more striking resemblances than now, even if Theopompus and 
the rest were extant. Even the express warning in Niciaa, 1, has not prevented our reducing 
Thucydides's contribution to that Life to the vanishing-point {cf. HeidingsfeIjD, Quomodo 
Plwt, Thuc, nana ait incompon, Nic, vita [1890], p. 24). Now, Plutarch was a stylist as well as a 
raconteur, and whenever he found a phrase that pleased him he reserved it in his memory 
for use. Thus the to oAAo <rrpaT€Vfia vucTiOiv KanipdxOri e« ra TeiX(cr/ut,aTa of Thuc, VH, 6, 8, 
reappears in Fab, Max.^ 8, and Sertor.^ 19, in a totally different connection, and there are 
enough similar instances to show that Plutarch was a close student of the historian. 
Hitherto the study of the relationship between Plutarch and the Reap. Ath. has been con- 
fined to such passages as cover the same events ; I have no doubt that a broader survey 
would reveal many points of stylistic indebtedness. 

3 Since passages involving theatrical matters are alone sufficient and more to the point, 
the following examples are restricted to that field. 
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doubt that Plutarch's account of the bringing of the tidings of 
Leuctra to Sparta was derived from Xenophon, who is indeed 

mentioned in the same chapter. A comparison of the accounts, 
however, removes even the slightest doubt as to the relationship.* 

Xen., Hell, VI, 4, 16. Agesilaua? 29. 

a yevofJLfvtov Bk tovtwv, c Itv;(€ /xcv yap ^ iroXx^ ioprrfv 

b 6 fjukv CIS rrjv AoiccSat/xova dyyc- olyoucra Koi itviav o&ra fwony* 

X(uv TO wddoi dl<^iicv€i'nu yv/xvoiratSuu yap ^aav, 

C yvfJLVonrau&i&v T€ ovarrp r^9 rcXcv- d dywviiofiiviay \opStv iv ri^ OedrfHo' 

ratias kou. b irapfjo'av S* dwo AcvKrptov oi rrfv 

d Tov &vBpiKov xopov €vBov ovTos * avfJL<l>opav dirayycAAovrcs. 

e olBk i<lH>poi, e ol Sk i<l>opoi,, 

f circi rjKOvaav to TrdOos, iXwduvro f Koiirep cvOvi ovros Kara<^vov9 

fjL€v, ^<TW€p, ot/JboHj &vdyKrj ' on Bi€<l>Oaprai ra wpdy/iara koX 

g TOV fJLfVTOi xopov ovK l^qyayov, rrfv dpxrjv dvoX<oX.€Kaa'iv, 

h dXAA BuiytovCaraa'dau, ctcDV. g ovrc xopov e^cX^ctv ctacrav ovre 

i KOI TO. filv ovopara irpb^ tov^ to <Txfjpja t^s copras /xcTa^SoXctv 

OiKCtOVS kKOXTTOV TViV r€Ov€<aT<DV T^V TTOXtV, 

dviSotrav, i dXXa Kar* oiKiav tS>v rtOvtuyrmv 

roi9 TTpooTJKova'i TO. ovopjara 
vepAf/avrt^ 
h avToi TO. v€pl rrfv Slav koI tov 
dyS>va Twv ;(opa)v hrparrov, 

A more detailed comparison of the corresponding sections, as 
they are indicated by the letters, gives a striking glimpse of 
Plutarch's method: Clause a is purely transitional and has no 
counterpart in the biography. In 6 the singular participle is 
replaced by the plural, €& AaxeSalfiova by airo Aevfcrpcov^ 7rd0o<: 
by avfKJyopdvj and a^i/cvelrai, by iraprjaav — all simple verbal 
changes. In c Plutarch has omitted TeXevraia^; and has written 
a prefatory statement which adds no fact except ^evtov ovaa 
fieaT'q, which is of course too commonplace an observation to postu- 
late another source. These changes also are purely verbal or in 
the direction of picturesqueness. In d x^P^^ is replaced by the 

1 Cf, Hebben, De fowtihus et auctoritate Vit Parol, Plutarchi (1820), p. 47, and Haug, 
Die Qtiellen PlutarcJia in den Lebenabeachreibungen der Oriechen (1883), p. 56. 

2 As a consideration of the genuineness of Plutarch's writings would be out of place 
here, I have accepted all the litres, and for the Moralia have followed the judgment of 
Bemardakis, who in his edition rejects sixteen of the seventy-eight essays in the first siz 
volumes; his seventh volume (containing fragments, etc.) has nothing bearing upon the 
present study. Citations are to the editions of Sintenis (2ded.) and Bemardakis (1888-96) 
respectively. 
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plural, ivSov by iv r^ dedrptp^ avSpiKov is omitted, and aycovt^ofid- 
v(av added — all being alterations without significance. The 
clauses marked e are identical. In / cfi/ro? Kara<f>avov^ is substi- 
tuted for fjKovaav^ and for ekvirovino a in clause giving the men- 
tal picture that caused their Xvttt;. In g Plutarch employs 
i^eXOelv etaaav instead of i^i]yayov^ and introduces the clause 
TO ... . 7r6\iVj which adds nothing to the thought. He amplifies 
h by the employment of his favorite ret irepl ktX, periphrasis, but 
the general meaning is the same. Finally, in i ol/ceiot/^ is replaced 
by irpoarfKovaij aireSoaav by ir^fiyjravTe;, and kut* ol/ciav, a vivid 
detail, is added. In spite of all these verbal changes and this 
transposition of clauses, not a single item of consequence has 
escaped the biographer, while he has added several graphic 
touches, and he has, moreover, retained all the catchwords of the 
original ; cf. ayyiWm^ yvfivoiraiSiaL, XO/0J9, €<f>opoL, i^dyoD {i^^px^- 
fiaijj and rh 6v6fiaTa r&v reOveomtov, These similarities are entirely 
too close and too numerous to be explained on the hypothesis 
of an intermediate source, while at the same time the variations 
afford us an interesting insight into Plutarch's literary method. 
It is equally certain that the description of the scene at the 
proclamation of Grecian liberty at the Isthmian games is taken 
from Polybius.^ 

Polyb., XVIII, 46, 1-10 (ed. Battner-Wobst). Flamininua, 10. 

a So^avTwv 8c Tovrwv, b 'Icr^/uWoft'dyo/xcvwv 

b KOI T^s 'Icr^fttW irav7iyvp€<ii^ iTrtKOova-ri^, c irk^Oos ficv avSpiSnnav 

C Kol (Txt^v &rr6 ira<n;s t^s olKovfieinp rwv iv t<S crraSta) KaOrjaro 

hn.ifiav€(Tra.riiiv &vhpSiv (rwfkrfXvOoTtov 8ta rrfv rbv yvfJLVLKov dywva 

TrpocrhoKvav rStv airoPrfo-o/JiivtoVy OetDfiivtov, 

d TToAAot icat irocKiXoi KaO* oXrpf rrfv Travrfyvpiv d ota 8^ 8ta ^povmv ne- 
ivarivTov Xoyot, rwv /xcv &8vvaTOV ctvat ^- iravfieyrj^ fikvirokifjitov 

aK6vT<ov'V<afiaLOv^ ivctov aTTOo-Trjvai TOTTtDv koI r^s'EAAaSos^Tr'cXTrt- 

TToXccDV, tS>v Be Bi.opi^o/JL€v<i}v oTt Twv fi€v im- crtv ikevOepta^y (ra^c? 

<^va>v cTkou 8oicovi/r<i)v tottwv d7roaTy<TcvTcUf 8c ct/ji/vi; iravrfyvpi^fiv- 

rov% 8i €l>avrcuriav pkv <L\ovra^ iXdmo, ^etav cri;?, 

1 There is, of course, no question of the fact ; cf. Hebod., VI, 67. 

2 Cf, Hbbben, op. cit.^ p. 124, and H. Peter, Die Quellen Plutarchsin den Biographieen der 
ROmer (1865), p. 80. Inasmuch as LrvT, XXXIII, 82, gives the names in p in a much different 
order, Peter uses these as test passages in establishing Plutarch's use of Polybius in this 
Life. 
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8c rr/v avTTfv irap€)(€a'0(u Svvafitvov^ Ka$€(ov(ri. 
Kol rovrovs cvdecus €?rc8cticw(rav avroi KaO* 
avTtav 8ta r^s ?rpo9 dUAi^Xov? evpco-iXoyias. 
TotavTTi^ 8' avinp iv roi9 dv^pcoirots r^ dTropcas, 
aBpourOhrroq rov TrXrjOov^ cis to OTa8iov eiri 
rov dycuva, 

ra TrXi^Orf 8ta tov coXttiktov toSc <^to> 
icijpvyfi* AvrfYopevfrcv' 

ly o^icXi;tos ly 'Po>/AauDv #cai TtVo? Kotvrios 
(TTparriyoi viraros, KaTairoXcfuycravTC? fiaxrOJa 
^iXimrov koI Ma#cc8ovas, d^iao-iv ^Xcvtfcpovs, 
ai^povfyrjTov^, d^poXoyifrovS) vo/lwh? )(p(t}fi€UOvs 

TOtS WttTpWH?, KopiV^tOV9) ^WKW, AoKpOlfe, 

Ev^oci9, 'A^cuov? Tovs $0id)ra9, Mayvi;ra9, 
©cTToXovs, IlcppatjSovs. 

KpoTov 8* ^ ^x^^^ evtfcctfs iiaifrCoiv ycvo/nc- 
vov, Tii^9 fiiv ov8* rfKovcav tov Krfpvyfiaroi, 

Tivh Sk TToXlV &KOV€lV iPovXoVTO, TO 8^ TToXv 

/Ae/»o$ Twv AvBpwriav SuLvurrovfievov koi 8o#covv 

(Js iv €? Ktttf ' VTTVOV dlCOVCtV TWV XcyO/UCVCOV 8l^ TO 

TrapaSo^ov rov ovfifiaLvovTiKy iras tis ^f dXXi;? 
opfA^S c^oa TTpodytiv rov KrjpvKa koI rov aaX- 
TTucrrp^ CIS fi&rov to o'ra8iov koI Xcyciv ?raXiv 
vircp Twv avTwv, cus /Ltcv ^/luh 8okci, ftovXa- 
fi€U(av Twv avtfpwTTWv /Lt^ fxovov aKov€iv dXXa 
#cai pXiiruv tov Xcyovra 8ia t^v dTrioraxv twv 
dvayopcvoficvoiv. 

m 8^ TToXiv 6 K^pv^, ?rpocX^(ov ci? to fico-ov 
Kot Karaxnwrqaaii€VO^ 8ia tov o-aXTrucrov tov 
OopvPoVy dvrfy6p€va'€ ravra kolL toaavrta^ Tots 
•n'p6a'$€Vj TTfXiKovTov aw€Prf Karappayrjvai rov 

KpOTOV cSoTC KOt fXTf /9^StO>9 otv VVO TTp/ ivyOULV 

dyayciv Tots vuv Akovovci to ycyovd?* 

ci 8c iroTC KaTcXi/^cv 6 Kporo^, twv fUv dtfXi/- 

Twv cLttXois ov8ci9 ou8cva Xdyov €l)(€v in. 



ry oraXiriyyi Sk auoTn}^ 
ci9 diravTas 8ia8o^ci- 
crfi vpoeXOtbv ci9 
fiiaovo iafpv$ dvciircv, 
OTi ViapjuCiav 17 O'vy- 
#cXl7T09 KCuTtTOS Ko#v- 

Tios OTparriyo^ vwa- 
T09, KaTaTToXcfuycav- 
TC9 fiaxriXta ^CXutttov 
Kol MaKc8cva9y d^ia- 
O'lV af^povpT^Tov^ Koi 
iXcvBipov^ Mil d^po- 
Xoyi7roi;99 vdfiois XP^^ 

flCV0V9 T6i9 7raTpiOi9, 
Ko/MV0tOV9, AoKpoviy 
$a)#cct9, Ev)8oca9, 
'A^aiovs ^^iwTas, 
Mdyviyras, ©crroXovs, 
IlcppatjSbvs. 

TO /LtCV OVV WpWTOV oJ 

?rdw ?rdvrc9 ov8c oa- 

^9 CTTiyKOVOraV, dXX' 

dvcofiaXos KOi Oopv- 
fiiaStf^ KivrfO-is rjv iv 
araSuf Oavfiaiovrtov 
Kol SiairvvOavofievuiv 
Kcu wdXiv dv€lV€iV 
#ccXcvdvTo>v' 
€09 8' aZOi^ '^avxw 
y€VOfi€vri^ dvayaywv6 

K^pv( T^V ^CDV^V TrpO- 

^vfAorepov ct9 dwavTa9 

cycycdvct koi SirjXOe to 

KT^pvy/Juiy Kpavyrf phf 

dvioTO^ TO ficytOoq 8ia 

Xapav Ix^pu fi^xpi 

OaXdrTrjs, 

opOov Sk dvcton/Kct to 

OtarpoVf 

ov8ci9 8^ Xdyo9 ^V TO>V 

dy(i)vi{oficvo>v. 
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The comparative compactness and vigor of the later narrative 
appear at a glance. Upon closer examination, however, the 
differences are still more striking. Clause a in Polybius is purely 
transitional, and consequently is omitted in the parallel account. 
In 6 the changes are verbal and in the direction of brevity. 
Clause c is pure exaggeration and rhetorical flourish, and is omitted 
entirely in the biographer. Clause d is prolix and hopelessly 
retards the movement; accordingly, Plutarch has entirely rewritten 
it in a form which preserves all the essential ideas and does not 
interrupt the flow of the story. Verbal changes occur in e, 
dOpoiaOAno^ being replaced by KaOrjOTOj and aj/Oparrrtov 0€a>/idv<ov 
and yvfivtK6p being added; but the result is a living picture, while 
the original was colorless. In / the words of the original are 
kept for the most part, though their order and grammatical forms 
are changed; aveiTrev replaces the longer periphrasis in Polybius. 
The proclamation itself {g) is practically identical in both accounts. 
In h TO irp&Tov replaces iv apxahl the lively and vivid phrase 
aiHOfiaXo^ Kol 0opvfia}Br)^ KivrfCL^^ the commonplace xpSrov .... 
yevofidvov; the single participle davfia^ovrmv^ the whole essence 
of TO Sc ... . avfi/3a{vopTO^; and irdXiv avenrelv Kekev6vTtoVy the 
tedious 7ra9 .... aurwi/, which runs into w . . . . avayopevo- 
/levtov — a sprawling parenthesis which Plutarch wisely omits 
entirely, together with rivkf: Bk . . . . i/SovXopro above. In 
i Polybius makes an otiose repetition of the formula used in 
/, for which Plutarch simply substitutes aiOi^ ficvx^cL^ yevofieinf;; 
avaya'ya}v .... TrpoOvfwrepov is an amplification of avrjyopevae 
.... 7rp6a'0€v; Kpavyrj replaces xpSrov; aTrurro^ to /leyeOo^j the 
labored &rre .... yeyovo^; snid ix^P^iy the avv^firj Karappayfjvai 
of Polybius ; while Bi^ xapai/, and especially /Aej^pt 0a\dTTr)<:, are 
points of life and interest that add in no small degree to the 
picture. Plutarch is alone responsible also for k — a realistic 
touch which entirely escaped the prosaic historian. Finally, in j 
the unnecessary w . . . . xporo^ clause is omitted, while ayoDvi^o- 
fidpmv replaces affXrjr&v, and the impersonal form of the verbal 
expression the personal. 

It thus appears that Plutarch has treated this passage with 
even more freedom than the previous one; yet the connection 
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between them is shown bj the idem expreattd. the geauxwl osder 
of their arntngement, and the nae of ca;tchwocdau Pofylmis 
aboonds in repetitions and inelegant and parenthetical remariks 
which seriooaly delay the reeitaL Ftntarch has kipped off the 
nnneceflBary membeiBy molded the remaindeT into a continiioDS 
whole, and added sereral details which make the scene a bring 
reality, though thej might hare h^qjpened at any gathering at all 
similar and do not presuppose an eyewitness to suggest them to 
Plntarck 

The most striking, and at the same time the most certain, 
instance in this category still remains to be discussed. 
[Aristotle], Pro&2^ XI, 25(. JTcm iione raar^ pt 1006 AB. 

3<a Tiy OTOF &)(Vfm$m' rCs X9P^ .... mmK €u^pmwww *¥m ua m p iBm ml 

aiv ai 6p)^/irr/MUj rjrraiF Mifrpo8«por, ms ^AptararriXaf nl % € n t ^o t U9 mat 

oi x^H^ ycywKurcr; Auauoffxow nu 'l€pmntpaw m wfpi Jpfmw Aoyoc ml 

MaanaikuSfw ml n &' mmXmw 'wpopk i jiiaTa ml 

pnf$/imw ml apfummw; mam . . . . n ^ifvorc rmw 

tfcttrpMr OF axvyn Tifc offxjifrrpas mLiuawe^aarp ^ 

Plutarch was peculiarly fond of questions like this. One of 
his largest works, the Quaestiones convivialeSj is entirely occu- 
pied with them. It is a priori probable, then, that he always 
kept a copy of the Problems ¥dthin easy reach and had conned it 
many times. This circumstance, together ¥dth the fact that 
Aristotle is mentioned by name, argues against the use of an 
intermediate source. Yet the variations introduced are startling. 
AtA t{ is represented by a simple r*, Srav by w, axypoaOwriv by 
a^vpa KaraaKeBday^ rj ^ow, ai opyrioTpaL by t^ oft^varpa^ t&p 

1 Pal., Harleianus« and Ven.^ read koxaoc, and the text has been suspected. Because of 
the Aristotelian origrinal Wyttenbach suggested o xopo« . Reiske proposed o ^x«« w»d referred 
to Quaentt. eonv.y p. 721 B, where this word occurs in connection with ^v^ rv^Aovrat . In 
accordance with his desire to emphasize the acoustic effect of a floor (c/. pp. 52f., below), 
PccHHTBiN (OrlechUche BUhne^ p. 41) conjectures 4 A«oc (<tr), meaning that the presence of 
chaff spoiled the rosonanoe of the orchestra pavement. Regardless of the interpretation, 
this suggestion is unlikely, because A«ac is a poetical word, and Wtttknbach in his Index 
Pt/ui. notes not a single instance of its occurrence in Plutarch. In fact, the conjectures are 
ftll annec#)ssflry, and are due to a misunderstanding regarding the application of Aao$ and 
th^ meaning of rv^K6ut. Plutarch has reversed the original, changing the subject and the 
pf/int iti tiffw. Aab« rofnrs to the audience instead of to the chorus, and rv^AoOrai, which is 
n^^^ utfi only at sl^ht, but also of any of the senses, has reference to hearing. Thus "the 
|^ff/l« lUt mrt h«ttr so woll " has replaced "the chorus is not so easily understood." Qf, 
f^frtl.f Onfl. Htur^ W]\ ; rv^Abq rd r* &ra r6v r« i^oGv ra t* ofi.fi.ara ct, and Hkstchius: rv^A6«* 
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OedrpaoPj tfTTov y^a)vcuriv by tv^XoOtoa, and ol x^P^^ ^7 ® Xao^. 
There is not a single word of the original but has been omitted or 
altered either in form or construction. Yet nearly every word of 
Plutarch echoes something in the source — a thing well-nigh 
impossible if an intermediary had been used. Thus, whether it be 
supposed that Plutarch was quoting from memory or was purposely 
giving a paraphrase with Aristotle before him, the departures from 
the original and the echoes of it are equally instructive. 

6) Plutarch compared with himself. — Absolute certainty con- 
cerning Plutarch's sources can in most cases never be attained. 
Consequently, the preceding section, though only the most un- 
doubted instances were there used, cannot be in itself conclu- 
sive. Therefore the comparison of Plutarch with himself proves 
of considerable value, for, though in one or two cases the diver- 
gences can be explained upon the basis of a different source, such 
a hypothesis becomes rapidly untenable with the multiplication of 
examples. 

A good parallel is afforded by 

De glor. Ath,, p. 348 F and Quaestt. conv., p. 710 F. 

a irpoi a (the theatrical equip- a x^^^ W ^®* "^^ "^^ Aoxwkos, 
ment just mentioned and quot- 09, ^kdrjjvrfo't, KOLumv &yu)viiofi€v<ov 

ed on p. 84, below) Aaxoiv ivrjp rpaywSStv, 0€(afJL€V(K ras trafHurKev- 

aTTOjSXc^as ov #ca#c(t>s cmtcv, 09 ra>v xoprpfOv xot ras <nrovSa9 

h <U9 dfiapravovo-iv *A^i^ioc fi€ydXa rcov SiSao-KaXcov koI rrfv ofuWav 

T^v oirouS^ €19 T^v tnu&iav Kav- b ovk i<^rf crco^povciv rr/v iroXiv /ncrct 
avaXta-KOvre^, roaavn/i (nrov^9 Trai^owmv. 

C TOVTcoTi fuydX<av dwooroXwv 8a- 
irava9 xot arpar€VfioiT<av c^oSca 
Karayppriffyvvr^,^ €19 to Oiarpov. 

In a the divergences between the antecedent of a and tA? .... 
afuWav are considerable, but are largely due to the different cir- 
cumstances under which the story was told; the variation between 
airopKi^a^; and Oewp^evo^ is without significance, but it is noteworthy 
that in the first account the occasion of the remark is in no wise 
defined, while in the second it was " at the performance of new 
tragedies." A priori we might expect that the remark itself (6) 
would be reproduced without change, yet afiaprdvoiHnv fieyciKa 
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corresponds to oifK cfo^povelv and 'AOrjvaloc to rifv ttJAzi/, while 
€&.... KaravaXlaKovre; and nerk .... irai^ova-av clearly hark 
back to the same original version. These changes are all verbal, 
it is true, but under the circumstances they are highly significant.* 
Clause c is evidently only Plutarch's own amplification of the 
preceding remark* 



Sulktj 2. 
MrfTpoPL€n) Sk ra>v dwo (nci/v^? TiV09 
ip^v 8icreXc(rcv (Sulla) cri vcog (Sv. 



Sulla, 36. 
ovTOi yap 01 t6t€ irap' avr^ (Sulla) 
Svvdfievoi fieyiOTov ^cav .... Mi/rpo- 
PifK 6 Xvcu^o^f oZ KatVcp i((apov 
y€vop,€vov 8i€re\ci /u.cp(pi Travros ^/oav 
ovic dpvov/uicvos. 
It is not likely that both t&v airb aKrjvrj^ and Xvcrt^Scfe occurred 
in the source ; hence one or the other, or both, must have been 
added by Plutarch. 



a 



De Alex, fort, p. 334 A. 
a *AX6£av8po9 8' 6 ^cpotW rvpawos 
e (i&€i Sk TOVTO /novov avrov #caA.ct(r0(u 

#c<u fi^ Ka7icu(r;(wciv r^v lir<owp,uiv) 
a $€iap.€V09 TpayifSov 
f ip^iraOiarepov v^* i^Sov^s SieriOrf 

irpos Tov oTktov. 
& dvaTn^Si/cras ovv ck tov Otdrpov 

Oarrov § Pa&tfV d^nyct, 
d Sttvov ctvot Xcyo>v, ct toctovtovs 

diroc^TTCtfv TToXtra? o^Brjo'tTajL 

ToU 'E#ca)8i7S fcoi IloXv^cn;? irdOtfrw 

imSuKpvfov, 
g ovTos fi^ ow fiucpov kcu StKI/V 

iTTpdiaro tov T/(>ay<^8ov, ori t^ 

^vxrjv avTOv KaOdirep a-CSftjpov 

IfiaKaitv. 

lEtvpt7r(Sov Tp^dSa^ inroKptvo/ievov appears only in clause a of 
the first account, which otherwise is practically the same as the 
corresponding section of the second account. Clause e is purely 

1 That Plutarch felt the same freedom in the citation of philosophical doflrmas, even when 
they were in metrical form, has been pointed out by Faibbanks, Transactioiw of the 
American Philological Ataociation, Vol. XXVIII (1897), pp. 75 ff. 



Petop., 29. 
Tpay<^v Sc TTOTc $eiafi€vo9 (Alex- 
ander of Pherse) EvpiiriSov 

T/(Mpa&X9 V7rOKplv6/JL€VOV 

^X^TO diria>v €#c tov Oidrpovy 
KOi iriiiAfms irpo9 avrov ^iceXcvc Oap- 
pdv KoX firjSkv dy(ayC^€iT$ai 8ia 
Tovro X'^H^^f ^ y^ ImCvov Kara- 
if>pov<ov dTTcA^civ, 

dUA* al<rxyv6p^evo9 tous iroXtrag, ci 
firfiiva vwroT€ rQv vir avrov ^- 
V€VOfi€v<ov ^Xci;ko>s irrl to*s *E#co- 
firfi Kol 'Av8po/Aa;(i7$ kolkoi^ 
o^^o'croi 8a#cpva>v. 
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parenthetical and is inserted in accordance with the motive of the 
tract, which is to exalt Alexander the Great's noble qualities at 
the expense of baser rulers. Also /is omitted in the first account, 
which, however, loses nothing thereby. In 6 ^^ero inrmv cor- 
responds to Oarrov tj jSdSrjv airyecj and avamfSrfaa^; appears only 
in the second narrative. Clause c in the former report corre- 
sponds in function to the entirely different clause g of the latter, 
the diversity of conclusion being due to the different use which 
Plutarch made of the story in each case. In the first instance he 
is accentuating the tyrant's cruelty in ordinary affairs by this 
account of his tender-heartedness in the presence of imaginary 
misfortunes, while in the second he is setting off Alexander the 
Great's magnanimous treatment of artists of all sorts with the 
meanness shown them by Dionysius and other rulers. There is 
thus no need of assuming another source. It is not likely that 
either conclusion belonged to the original story, which probably 
contained no other details than that Alexander of PhersB left a 
certain theatrical performance because he did not wish his sub- 
jects to see him weeping. When other particulars were needed 
" to point a moral or adorn a tale," they were added according to 
circumstances.* In d aiaxyvd^^vo^ corresponds to Beivop elvai 
\^(OVj firjSdva .... rjXerjxm to roaovrov: airoaifxiTTcoVj and 
^AvBpofidxv^ to IloXv^evry;. These changes are purely verbal, 
except the last, which seems to indicate that characteristically 
Plutarch sought to secure vividness by introducing into the story 
names of persons who figured directly or indirectly in the play, 
and chanced to select different persons each time.* 

c) Plutarch compared with another user of the same source. — 
As I have already stated, this is the least satisfactory method of 
investigating Plutarch's use of his sources. Accordingly, I shall not 
waste time and space in securing results that could only confirm 
those more certainly obtained by other means. However, that 
this method leads to results which are in harmony with those 
reached in other ways will appear from a comparison of Demetr., 

iFor an interestiner account of how ancient authors remodeled stories to suit them- 
selves cf, Sboth, American Journal of Philology^ Vol. XXIII (1902), pp. 261 ff. and 361 fif. 

2 These examples perhaps suffice. However, An senU V- 797 D, and Praec. ger., p. 806 A; 
De Alex, fort., p. 837 E, and An seni^ p. 791 E; cf, p. 33 below; and De Alex.fort.^ p. 334 DEF, 
and Alex.y 29, may also be profitably compared. 
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25, and Athen., 614 E, which are quoted together for another 
purpose on p. 49 below. 

d) Plutarch compared with other evidence. — ^The three pre- 
ceding sections have given us an insight into Plutarch's manner 
of dealing with his sources as regards form. They show that of 
the four possible courses suggested Plutarch at least did not 
follow the first; i, e., he did not preserve his originals literally. 
Because of our uncertainty regarding Plutarch's sources for his 
theatrical references, this is as far as these methods will warrant 
us in going, and so we appeal to (d) to inform us which one of 
the last three courses the biographer pursued; viz., whether he 
retained the contemporaneous dress of the original, always brought 
the description into accordance with the facts of his own day 
regardless of historical accuracy, or did sometimes one, some- 
times the other. In other words, we shall now begin to consider 
his manner of dealing with his sources as regards substance. 

In Quaestt conv., p. 674 D, Plutarch says that, when the 
stewards of the Pythian celebrations had added tragedy to the 
three contests established from the beginning (errl rpurl rolf; 
KaOeaT&a-iv i^ ctpxv^j avXrjr^ TIvOlk^ xal KiOapiar^ koL KiOaptf^^)^ 
they were unable to oppose the admission of all sorts of enter- 
tainment. Though the phrase which Plutarch uses for the first 
event {JlvOiKOf; aiikrirrfi) and its equivalent {irvdavXri^) mean 
exactly the same thing in connection with this festival as the 
simpler term auXiyriT?, the two former did not come into use until 
imperial times, as Prei has shown.^ In this small detail, there- 
fore, Plutarch has frankly adopted the terminology of his own 
time. 

Quajestt, conv,, p. 724 A. Theaeua, 21. 

KoiToi SoK<3 fioi fiVTffioveveiv ev rdii voi^<rou, 8c koI dycova ^criv avrov 

'ATTiKOi$ dKcyv(i)#co>s ivayxoi on irpSi- (Theseus) cv Ai^X^, koI rot? viKcocri 
Tos Iv ^rfXif (8h7<rcvs dycova iroimv rort irptorov vir* CKctvov <l>oCviKa SoOij' 
dirccnrao-c icXoSov rod Upov ^vucos. mi. 
.... KOi Tov (8h7<rco>s avrov irwOar 
vtcrOai ^i/crovoriv, t^wi koyto ^oivucos, 
ov Sdi^vrp ovS^ iXma^y dircanracrcv 

dywvoOenav, 

1 De ceriaminibtu thymelicis^ pp. 60-62. 
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The passage from the lAfe and the first part of the quotation 
from the Moralia show that the source employed simply ay&va 
TTotcAi/, and that ayoovoOer&v is due to Plutarch. In Plutarch's time 
ayoovoOerrj^; was the regular title given the directors of such fes- 
tivals. Consequently, inasmuch as Theseus was the mythical 
founder of the celebration, Plutarch thought it not too much to 
give him the title that was current in his own day for its pre- 
siding officer. 



Arist., Reap. Ath., XXVII, 3. 
€7roCrfa-€ Sk koX fuar$o<^6pa ra SiKa- 
arrfpia IIcpucX^s irpwTO?, AvriSrffiayw- 
ywv irpo9 T^v KCfitavo^ ttnropiav. 6 
yap KCfKov, arc rvpavyiKTfv ixtav ovcriav, 
vpwTov fikv raq KOiva^ Xyrovpyiaq iXy- 
rovpyu Xofiirpm, iweira twv SrffiOTtSv 
trp^^^t TToWopk • cf^v yap T<f PovXo- 
fX€y<^ Aa#cca8<i>v Ka$^ iKaxrrrp^ rrfv 'tip.i- 
pav iXOovTi imp' avrov c^ctv ra fierpia, 
In 8^ ra ^mpia wdvra a^/oa#cra ^v, 
OTTCuf i^ Tf^ PovXop,€yi^ r^s O7ra>/oas 
aTToXavciv, irpo? 8^ ravrrp^ r^v x^PV' 
yiav €iriXciiro/x€vo9 6 IIcptKX^? tq 
ovaCq^ (Tvp.fiovXewravTO^ avr<p Aafioi- 
vl8ov Tov Oi^$€V .... CTrctrotsiSuMf 
^rraro, 8t3ovai t6l9 voXXot^ ra avraJv, 
Karccriceuurc p,ur$o<^pav rots &Ka- 
o-rats. 

On the strength of the first passage, it used to be stated in the 
handbooks that the theoric fund was established by Pericles (c/. 
MtlUer, Biihnenalterthiimer, p. 348), but the discovery of the 
Resp. Ath, has given us^^the original passage which Plutarch was 
following (directly or indirectly) and the facts of the case, for 
Aristotle states explicitly (XXVIII, 3) that this fund was estab- 
lished by Cleophon. It is clear that Plutarch (or his intermediate 
source) has treated this passage in his accustomed maimer, keeping 
many of the words of the original and the general substance of 
the thought, but working it all over so that ' the result is strictly 
his own. The only alteration worthy of mention is that he has 



Pericles, 9. 
cAarrovficvos Sk (Pericles) TrXovrt^ 
Kol )(pi/jijuunv, &<^* cSv ^#ccivo9 (Cimon) 
SLV^jaip,pav€ rov^ irhrqra^ Seiirvov re 
Ka$* rip,€pav r<^ Scofievcp mpi^iav 
*A$rivaL<ov ksu rov9 irpecPyripovs ap,- 
^icwixDv ra)v re )(<apuav roiv^ ^/^V" 
fiovs A<lHupiav, o?ro>$ oiriapi^aKnv oi 
PovXopevoiy TovTOis 6 UepiKX^^ Kara- 
Srfp4iy(ayovp,€v09, rpcn-crai Trpos rrjv 
rwv infipAKTiidv Siavop.rjv, trufijSouXcwrav- 
TOi avrS Aa/Lia)vt8ov rav OirjOcVf (o$ 
*Api€rTOT€Xrf^ toT^9i;#cc. kcu to)^ Oeta- 
piKOi^ KCU BtKoxTTiKdiq XrjppjaLfTiv oAAats 
Tf, pAfTOo<f>op€u,^ Kxa \oprfylais crw- 
ScKocra? TO irXrjOoi ^XP'h'^ Kara r^9 
ii *Ap€iov Trdyov PovXrj^, 
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amplified fiurdo^opav rol^ SiKOoraU into. OetoptKoU koX SueaoTueol^ 
Xi^fifAoa-LV aXXat^ re fiiado^opavi koX ;^o/9i77/a£9. As these were the 
means used by Greek demagogues for centuries to ingratiate 
themselves with the people, he probably considered his expression 
a justifiable extension of Aristotle. Nevertheless, it constituted 
an anachronism. It is incomprehensible that he was really igno- 
rant of the author of the custom.* 

The cases of anachronism just adduced,' together with others 
which are considered later on," suffice to prove that Plutarch was 
not in the habit of merely working over his originals, retaining the 
technical terms appropriate to the occasion. Although it might be 
reasonable on the strength of isolated instances to assume that 
some of these anachronisms were taken over by Plutarch along 
with the rest of his material, and are to be attributed to his source 
rather than to himself, yet the instances found in the field of 
scenic antiquities alone are too numerous and taken from sources 
too diverse to permit us to explain them all away by this hypothesis. 
Whether he modernized always or only occasionally will appear 
most clearly from a study of the "special" passages, where mod- 
ernization is least likely to occur. 

1 The controversy over Platarch^s nse of the Resp, Ath, has caused me to consider these 
passages here rather than in (a) above. If we could be sure that Plutarch was quoting 
Aristotle directly here, we might assume that his memory had confused the names owing to 
their proximity in the source. Similarly, he assigns iAlcib,^ 25) the murder of Phrynichus to 
Hermon, who is mentioned in another connection in the same chapter of Thucydides which 
contains an account of the murder (Teuo., VIII, 92). 

3 The naive account in SMon^ 29, differs from those mentioned above in that the 
anachronism was probably not intentional. We cannot expect Plutarch to have known that 
the first actor in tragedy was not introduced until after Solon's death. Moreover, the care 
with which he explains that poets used to take rOles in their own plays indicates that he is 
striving for historical exactness. 

8 Cf. pp. 24, 25, 26, S7, S8 (twice), 51 (twice), 52, 54, 56, 59, etc. 



THEATKICAL TEEMS IN PLUTAKCH. 

Wb are now in a position to examine the theatrical terms in 
Plutarch as they are divided into "general" and "specific" classes 
according to the principles above laid down. The investigation 
of theatrical terminology is, of course, no new subject As early 
as 1870 Wieseler put the whole world of scenic investigators under 
obligation by his large collection of material in the Ersch-Oruher 
Encyclopddiey Vol. IV, pp. 159 ff. His classifications, however, 
are unacceptable today, because they are based largely upon the 
uncritical and unhistorical view of the Greek theater that prevailed 
until recent years. Since his day exhaustive treatises by Christ,* 
Mfdler,^ and Keisch* have continued the work thus begun. No one 
can now labor in this field without incurring a constant indebted- 
ness to these scholars. Nevertheless, the very comprehensiveness 
of their articles and the natural concentration of their attention 
upon the earlier periods have left room for further investigation 
in the later writers. It is convenient to subdivide the material 
into sections corresponding to the different terms. 

A. ^iarpov^ 
This is the only theatrical term about which substantial agree- 
ment has been reached. The primary meaning of the word was 
(1) "spectators" or "audience;" cf. Herod., VI, 21: e? Sdxpva hrece 
TO 04r)Tpov. The easiest transition from this meaning was to (2) 
"the space occupied by the audience," i. e., the cavea; cf. Xen., 

iJahrbUcherfUr cUuaische Philologie, Vol. CXLTX (1894), pp. 27 ff. 

^BUhnenalterthUmer (1886) and PhilologuB, Supplementband VII (1899) « pp. 3 ff. 
MOllbb^s article, **Die neueren Arbeiten auf dem Ghebiete des grriech. Bflhnenwesens," 
Philologtu^ Vol. VI (1892), pp. 1 ff., thongh not an exhaustive treatise on theatrical termi- 
nology like those cited in the text, contains much that has a bearing in this field. The same 
remark applies to Bodbnstbinbb's valuable *'Bericht tkber das antike Bohnenwesen," 
Burnan^s JahresbericMy Vol. XC (1896), pp. Iff. It is needless to add that DOrpfeld's exca- 
vations and his keenness in restoration and interpretation have also played a leading rOle 
in the critical study of the subject during the last quarter-century. 

* ZeitBchrift fUr die dvterreichitchen Oymnasien, Vol. XXXVIII (1887), pp.275 ff., and 
DOBPFBiiD-BEiscH, Dcu gHechtscke Theater^ pp. 283 ff . 

4 Besides the authorities just cited, c/. Wilahowitz-MOllendokpf, Hermes^ Vol. XXI 
(1886), pp. 602 ff. The limits of space and the scope of the present article prevent a full 
discussion in these introductory statements. 
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Hell., VII, 4, 31: KareBlco^av efc to fiera^if rod /Sovkevrqpiov koX tov 
T^ *E<rT/a9 Upov Koi tov irpo^ ravra TrpotrrfKovTO^ Oedrpov, referring 
to Olympia, which never had a theater for scenic performances, so 
that here the cavea of the stadium is evidently meant. "The 
whole theater structure" (3) was the next meaning developed, this 
usage being common in inscriptions since the middle of the fourth 
century; cf, C. /. A., II, 573: Kark rh^ awdriKa^ tA? irepl to Oiarpov. 
The meaning of a term is very easily transferred from place to 
that which is done in that place. Accordingly, the next significa- 
tion of O^arpov was (4) "theatrical performance" or "spectacle;" 
cf. schol. Arist., Vesp., 1291: iylrrj<l>(aaTo 6 K\^a>i/ firjKiri Selv kod/i^- 
8(a^ iirl dedrponv eladyeaOat (Rutherford). The last meaning 
was (5) "performance place;" cf. schol. Ran., 209: ovx op&vrai iv 
T^ Oedrpqi) ol Bdrpaxot ovSk 6 xo/wfe, aW ectoOev fiifiovprai rots 
fiarpdxov:. 

a) ^^QeneraV^ passages. — Most of these meanings are found 
in Plutarch. An excellent instance of (1) in a "general" passage 
is Qtumiodo aduL, p. 63 A: &<nr€p ol rpay^Sol x^P^^ hiovrat (fytXjcov 
avvaS6pTa>v tj Oedrpov avvemKporovpTo^.^ There happens to be no 
instance of (2) in a "general" statement. The most common 
meaning is, of course, (3); cf Lycurg., 6: 7rpoa-Ki]vca Oedrptav. 
These words and their context (cf p. 52, below) assume the exist- 
ence of theater buildings in the time of Lycurgus, the Spartan 
lawgiver, who of course antedated the Greek drama and dithy- 
ramb and all but the crudest forms of the chorus. These words 
are therefore anachronistic. For another example of (3) cf. De 
sollert., p. 974 A : iraprjv 6 y^pa>v Oveairaa-Lavb^ iv t^J MapK^Wov 
Oedrptj^.^ This meaning is also employed several times figuratively ; 
cf. Praec. ger., p. 800 B: auw 8' (the statesman) &cnrep iv Oedrp^ 
(i. e., in public life) to Xocttov avaireirrafiA^^ fiuoaS/iefio^ i^da-xec koI 
KaraxSafiei tov rpdirov.^ Meaning (4) is likewise of common occur- 
rence ; cf. De frat. amove, p. 478 C : rk ^vivra TrapaSetyfiara 

1 other examples are Vitae^ pp. 859 D, 942 B, 1031 E« etc.; Mor., pp. 92 E, 575 F, 748 D, 
777 F, 795 D, etc. 

2Cy. also Vitae, pp. 7 A, 196 F, 272C, 275F, 888B, 864D, 376 E, 452A, 856 A, 867 A, 994 A, 
etc.; Mar,, pp. 42A, 48F, 68B, 71A, 87F, 289D, 321 A, 338C, 348D, 349 A, 414C, 417F, 495A, 
504 B, 505 C, 521F, 527F, 554B, 556A,705BEF, 725F, 749 C« 785 B, 796F, 799F, 823BE, 977D,992B, 
996 E, 1093 A, 1096 B, 1125 E, etc. Plutarch also says explicitly that the Roman ctrciM was 
indnded under this term ; c/. Vitae, p. 272 C. 

8 Cf, also Fttoe, pp. 372 E, 409 A, etc. ; Mor„ p. 253 B, etc. 
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(of brotherly love) Tp(vy<pS(ac^ xal Oedrpoc^ 6 ^lo^ i^dScoKe? Of the 
last meaning there is no instance in Plutarch, nor indeed any- 
where else outside of the scholia, where iv (t^) OeaTp^ occurs 
several times equivalent to the more common iirl (t^9) a-Krjvrj^ (cf. 
pp. 44 f., below). 

6) ^^Spedfic^'^ passages. — A "specific" instance of meaning 

(1) has already been quoted (Flamin,, 10) on p. 14, where the 
word is used of an audience at the Isthmian games in 196 B. C. 
When a report of the Sicilian disaster reached Athens, "the 
assembly cried out in anger" {opyrj S* oSi/ xal Borf rov Oedrpov, 
De garrul., p. 509 B). If this be taken as meaning that the 
assembly was held in the theater, it is probably another case of 
anachronism, since the theater at Athens, and presumably else- 
where, was rarely used for that purpose till the latter half of the 
fourth century.* The fact that the word does not appear in the 
parallel account in Nicias^ 30, points in the same direction.* Of 

(2) there is perhaps one instance ; c/. Aemil,, 24: ip Be ry 'Fdfirf rov 
Bijfiov 0€(opovvTO<: iTrmKois ay&vd^ i^al^vry: iv4ire<T€ Xd^o^ efe to 
irp&Tov Tov dedrpov fi4po^. Since this would be the only occurrence 
of this meaning in Plutarch, possibly it would be better in this 
case to give the term a broader significance, which would bring it 
under the next category. Also in the "specific" passages (3) is 
the most common meaning; cf. Cimon, 8: Klfuov /jlctcL r&v avarpa- 
7^70)1/ irpoekOwv ek to diarpov eiroiija'aro r^ 0€^ ra^ v€vo/iia/idva^ 
a7rovSd<:^ A passage that has been sometimes misinterpreted is 
Timoleon, 34: axd€h Bk eh r^9 ^vpaKovaa^ TrapekOiav eh; rhv 
Srjfiov (Mamercus) iirex^ipec fidv riva . . » . \6yov .... Bie^idvcu^ 
Oopv/Soc^ Bk ireptirOnrTODv xal rijv €KK\rja(av op&v aTrapalnjTOV Wet 
piyfra^ to l/idriov Bi^ /leaov rov dedrpov koX irptk ri r&v fidOpaov 
Bp6fjup <f>ep6fi€i/o^ cvvippr^^e ttjp Keif>a\fjv w airoOavovfievo^. Wiese- 
ler {Ersch-Ghruh. Enc, p. 160, n. 5) gave diarpov in this passage 

1 Cf. also Vitae, pp. 704 D, 709 F, 866A, 920A, 942C, etc.; Mor., pp. 580, 841 A, 528 B, 809 AC« 
708C, 755 B, 787 B, 799 A, 818B, 821F, 965A, 997C, 1104D, etc. 

2 Of, Wachsicuth, Stadt Athen im Alterthum, Vol. I, p. 647. 

serf, also Vitae, pp. 909 E, 362 D, 474 B, 750 D, 867 B, 976 F, etc.; Mor., pp. 79 £, etc., for 
other examples of (1). 

«C/.also Ftto«,pp.254E,293F,909E, 816 C, S20C, 346C, 962 C, 880A, 406F, 458 C, 488 E, 
511F,569F, 612B, 640D, 641D, 647 A, 702D, 755C, 757 DE, 782AB, 810 A, 812B, 867B (twice), 
905 A, 944A, 975 B, 990 B, 1090 E, 10S4D, 1037 D. etc.; M&r,, pp. 22A, S3C, S34A, 443A, 458A, 
787 C, etc. 
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the meaning of Oearai, and MtlUer {Philologus, Spbd. VII, p. 69) 
that of cavea. Both apparently overlooked the context. Mamercus 
was attempting to speak; he must have been standing, then, in 
the orchestra, or on the stage, if the theater had one. When he 
saw that his case was hopeless, he ran across the orchestra and 
struck his head against one of the seats in the lowest tier. It is 
impossible that he should have gone among the audience or into 
the cavea. Such an assimiption must presuppose his speaking 
from among the spectators — something entirely improbable.^ 
For meaning (4) cf, Phocion, 19: Karelx^ (Tpayq)B(k) to Oiarpov ov 
/3ov\6fi€P<y; irpoeXOeZv; and Quomodo sentiat, p. 77 E: xal irepl 
Aioyivov^ SfjLoia rod ^ivayir&o^ taropovaiv ap^ofiepov <f>c\oao(f>€lv^ 0)9 
*A0r)vaioi^ ^v ioprrj xal helirva Sr)/iOT€\rj koI Oiarpa ktX. Since 
there are no datable instances of this meaning before the Christian 
era, it is generally regarded as late (MtlUer, ibid,^ p. 72) ; therefore 
the usage in these two "specific" passages is due to Plutarch, not 
to a source contemporary with Phocion and Diogenes.* 

B. ^Opxw'^P^' 
Primarily opxnarpa means "dancing-place" and was the name 
appropriately given Kar* c^oxv^ to the circular space reserved for 
this purpose in the Greek theaters; cf. Isocr., De pace, 82: 
i'^<f>(a'aPTO TO apyvpcop ek rrfv opx^arpav roi^ Acoviht{ol^ €laif>€p€iv. 
The Bomans brought the word over into their own language and 
applied it to the corresponding semi-circular space in their 
theaters, which was, however, used for a different purpose, viz., 
for the seats of senators; cf. Vitruvius, V, 6, 2: in orchestra 

1 Another passage that has some bearing upon the position of the speaker in an assem- 
bly is MarcdLy 20. Nicias, a citizen of Engyum in Sicily during the second Punic war, 
opposed the majority of his fellow-citizens by advocating the Roman cause. In fear of his 
life, he blasphemed the local diyinities and then escaped by the following stratagem : ^p 
fiiv iKKkriaia rStv voAirwv, o hk Nijcia« f&ero^v ri Xiyvtv kox ovfifiovktwav irp^f rbv S^fiov i^iu^vifi 
i^^Ktv tit riiv y^v rh irSii».tk^ koX iiixphv Suikiwuv, olov cijc6«, ijirvx^^ ^^ cxirA^fci ycvo/u.ein|«, Ti|y 
K€^a\riv iwapat koX vcpicyryjcwv virorpd/u.y ^^^ «cai fiaptitf icard ftucphv vvvruwav nax wapo^vvtav rhv 
^X**^* *^ <wpa ^piic-g koX vutwy icarex^Aicvov rb tfcarpov, avoppi^as rh i/uuiriov icol irepippi)^a/u.cyo$ rov 
XiraviaKOVt tifiiyvfivot avamiSiivas *9tt wpht -niv i(o8ov rov tfearpov, fionv vnb r«v ftaripiav ikavvaBcu., 
Whether a^riKtv tit rriv yriv means that he was standing in the orchestra and sank to the 
ground, was standing on the stage and fell to the orchestra, or simply collapsed upon the 
floor of the stage, must from the ambiguity of the language remain uncertain, though the 
first view seems most likely. Cf, also Ttmol., 10 and 38. 

spiutarch^s source for Phocion^ 19, was probably Duris; cf, Fxickb, Defontibus Plut. 
€t NepotU in vita Phoc, (1883), pp. 22 f. 
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autem senatorum sunt sedibus loca designata. In Koman writers 
of the late imperial period the term was used as meaning ''stage;'' 
cf. Isid., XVIII, 43: quipulpUus orchestra vocabatur. The past 
tense contrasted with the present at the beginning of the sentence 
implies that Isidore is giving the usage of other times than his 
own. His statement is probably due to a misunderstanding. 
Nevertheless, the notion grew and became current in the Greek 
lexicographers of the Byzantine period.* 

a) The term occurs but twice in "general" passages. In 
Non posse suav.^ p. 1096 B, Plutarch cites Aristotle's query as to 
the acoustic effect of chaff in the orchestra: rl Sifirore r&v dedrpoav 
&v aj(vpa rfj^ op')(riaTpa^ KaraaKehday^ tj %ow 6 Xao9 rmfikovTaL. 
Fortunately, the original form of the question is preserved, and 
Plutarch has altered it enough to make it certain that he would not 
have retained the word 6fyxri<rrpa without explanation, if it had 
acquired a different meaning since Aristotle's day; c/. pp. 16 f., 
above. The only safe inference, then, is that its fourth-century 
meaning was still current. Elsewhere {Quaestt. conv., p. 711 B) 
a sophist is asked what form of entertainment (axpodfiaTa) he 
considers most appropriate for a symposium, and advises: t&XXm 
lihf hrl TTjv Ovfi^Xffv koX t^v op^varpav e^ekavveiv^ eUrd^eiv Sk , . . . 
Toif9 iX^pordrov^ (of Plato's dramatic dialogues). ^AjcpodfJuiTa 
was a general term for all sorts of musical entertainment, some of 
which were undoubtedly orchestral, so that this passage need not 
imply a change of application in the term under consideration. 
But before it can be determined what forms of amusement are 
included under each word, and whether each term refers to a 
different part of the theater or both to a single part, the mean- 
ings and development of the word OvfidXrj must be considered; 
c/. pp. 28 ff., below. 

6) The sole instance of opxn<^P^ in "specific" passages is 
MarcelL, 21, where Epaminondas is said to have called the 

iMOllbs^b citations (PAitolotTiM, Spbd. VII, pp. 81-86) to prove that the usage came in 
earlier wiU not bear examination. Dio Cabbiub, LXII, 29 (c/. p. 59, n. 1, below), and LXTTT, 
22, are both fragments preserred in the epitome of Xiphilinns, who is known to have been 
careless. Schol. Abistoph., Equit, 508, merely echoes the statements found in Tzetzes and 
others, and is evidently late, while the meaning of Ausontqs, prolog. Lud. Sept, Sapient., 3, 
is entirely too uncertain to admit of confident citation. It thus becomes unnecessary to 
decide whether the encroachment of the Boman stage on the orchestra or the transference 
of orchestral performances to the stage was the cause of this development in meaning. 
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Boeotian plain the "orchestra of war" (to Bouartov irehiov "Apeco? 
ofyxTjiTTpav). [Plui] Reg. et imp. apophth., p. 193 E, which 
repeats the apophthegm and explains the figure as due to the 
country's being "flat and spread out" {yirrlav koX avaireirrafievriv)^ 
shows that Plutarch has preserved the original form of the state- 
ment. The metaphor itself and the adjectives used to explain it 
are best understood in case opxv^^P^ had its original meaning, 
while the fact that Plutarch retains the term in this sense with- 
out elucidation shows that this usage had not yet become obsolete 
and that the meaning "stage" had not yet arisen. 

C. BvfidXrj.' 

SvfiiXrj is probably to be derived from Ovecv,^ originally meant 
"altar," and was naturally applied to the altar in the center of 
the orchestra; cf. Eurip., SuppL, 63: IfAoXov Se^iirvpovf; de&v 
OvfidXa^. The irpea^vroSoKOi 0vfi^\ac of -^sch., Suppl,, 669, 
must also be taken to mean "altar," but not necessarily that in the 
theater. Now, as the orchestra and its functions centered about 
the Ovfi^Xrjj it was natural that this term should soon come to 
include the whole "orchestra" (2) (as it did the whole OoXo^ at 
Epidaurus; cf. Ephem. Arch., Vol. X [1892,] p. 69, 11. 106 and 
143); cf. Pratinas opwd Athen., p. 617 C: rk v^pi^ l/ioXev hrl Ato- 
vwTidia TroXinraTaya Ov/ieXav; Furthermore, as any name given 
to the altar would necessarily include the foundation, steps, or 
underlying platform of it, in process of time these parts singly 
acquired this name even in opposition to the altar itself ; cf. the 
Delian inscription in Bull. Cor. Hel, Vol. XIV (1890), p. 397: 
TTjv OvfiiXriv Tov iSoofiov. No further development was then needed 
to permit the use of dvfieXrj as a designation for any " platform " (3) ; 
cf. Plut., Alex., 67: avrov fihoiv (Alexander) XmroL ax^^v iKSfu^op 
OKTO) fierh r&v kralponv virep Ovfi^Xt}^ iv v(f>r)X^ koI irepi^avel irXdiaU^ 
ireirq^lwi — a result toward which the popular association of 

1 Besides the authorities already cited, cf, also Bobebt, Hermes^ Vol. XXXII (1897), 
pp. 438 ff. ; Fbei, De cert, thym., pp. 6 f . ; and the consequent debate on the subject between 
Bethb and DObpfbld, Hermes, Vol. XXXVI (1901), pp. 597 ff., and Vol. XXXVII (1902), pp. 
249ff.and48Sff. 

2 Thonerh some would connect it with nOivax. The uncertainty was shared by ancient 
authorities; cf. Cbambb, Anecd. Oxon., Vol. II, p. 449: tfv/t^Aai, ot /3w/u.ol anb roO $vt<rBai, ^ 
ri$t<rBiu ; Mymol. Qud.y p. 226, 44; and schoL LuoiAN, De saltcU., 76 (Vol. V, p. 327, Lehmann). 
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Ovfidkrj with OvfieXiov would largely contribute. As already noted, 
one of the easiest lines of development is from the meaning of 
place to that which is done in that place. Accordingly, OvfjJXrj 
came to mean also (4) "orchestral or thymelic performance;" c/. 
the epitaph by Hedylus of the third century B. C, preserved in 
Athen., p. 176 C : < tovto > S^v 6 fiSvavXtys utt' rfpiov 6 y\v/cif^ oUei 
avXrjnj^y fi(fia>v rf V Ovfi^Xijac Xapc^, where the combination of 
fi(fia)v with OvfieXijac shows that the latter has the meaning just 
suggested.^ In the Roman theater, where the orchestral space 
was occupied by spectators and every kind pf performance was pre- 
sented upon the stage, Ovfi^Xrj naturally came to mean "stage" (5). 
The same thing occurred in Asia Minor, where most of the thy- 
melic performances had been elevated above the level of the 
orchestra; c/. Artemid. of Ephesus, Onirocr.^ II, 3, p. 84: 
yiwacKcia Se iaOrff; aydfioc^ fjuivoi^ avfKf>€p€i xal roU iirl OvfidXrjv ava- 
fialvovatv^ the last phrase of which is explained by what immedi- 
ately follows: oi Sk Bih to iv ry inroKpurei eOo^ fieydXa^ ipyaa(a^ koI 
fiurOois Xi^yftopTac. 1 find no evidence that the term was ever so 
used on the mainland of Greece. 

a) The study of Plutarch's usage is best begun with Quaestt. 
conv.y p. 621 B: /coa-fiiayraTov Se fwc Soxel tocovto^ &v (such a 
magister bibendi as has just been described) to cvfiTroaiov Swt- 
<f}vXd^€cv ffiilv KoX fii) TrepcSyfteaOac vvv fiiv eKKXr^alav 8r)fiOKpaTiKffv 
vvv Sk axoXrjv ao(f>caTov yevofidvrjv avdis Be /cv/SevT'qpiov^ elrd irov aKrjin)v 
Koi dvfUX'qv. fj yhp ovx opare Tois fikv SrjfiayayyovPTa^ xal Si/ca^ofie- 
voxs irapib helirvovy rois Se fj^Xer&vra^ xal avayLyv(ia-KOVTa<s avr&v 
TLva avyypdfifjLaTay rots Sk fiifiOL^ xal opj(r)aTai^ aytovoOerovvTa^; 
The items in the first sentence balance very well with those in the 
second ; to ixKXrjaiav correspond 8rjfiay cay ovvra^ and SiKa^ofidvov^; 
to aj(pXriv a'o<f}c<rTOVj fieXer&PTa^ and avayiyimaKovra^; to axrjvijvj 
fiifioc^; and to Ovfi^rjv, opxH^ToZ^*^ Only Kvfieuri^pLov is without 
amplification, and it was too plain to need it. This passage alone, 
then, would inform us that there was a contrast between the a-xrjvi^ 

1 So far as I am aware, this meaning has never been recognized in the handbooks. 

SMcAcroA) is used of the school also in De poet, awd., p. 35 F, quoted on p. 34, below, and 
the same contrast between vkiivt^ and 9v/u,cAi}, and mimes and dancing occurs also in C. I. 0*y 
6750: 6^av ^tavae<r<rav ivX VKiivaltn Xafiovtrav (the mime Basilla) iraKroii)« aper^^ iv /uici/uioi(, cira 
Xopoio-t iroAAfluctv iv BvftiXtui, 
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and the Ovfi^Xr), and that mimes belonged to the former and 
dancing to the latter; in other words, that Ovfi^Xrj still meant 
"orchestra." 

We are now in a position to examine Quaestt. conv., p. 
711 B, which was held in abeyance from p. 27). It will be 
remembered that a sophist had been asked what form of enter- 
tainment (aKpodfjLara) he considered most appropriate for a 
symposium, and advised: raWa fikv iirl rffv 0vfi^\r]v xal rifv 
opxW'^P^^ i^€\avv€iVj eUrdyeiv S^ (the lightest of Plato's dramatic 
dialogues). In the seventh Quctesiio a visiting Stoic philosopher 
had enlarged upon the implied criticism in Plat., Sympos., 176 E, 
of those who were unable to engage in edifying conversation at 
symposiums and had to resort to the use of flute-girls for enter- 
tainment. At the beginning of the eighth Quaesiio Plutarch 
demanded of the sophist what form of entertainment he could 
commend, and received the answer quoted above. In the remainder 
of the Quaesiio different speakers examine the suitability of various 
axpodfiaTa. They reject tragedy, mimes, old comedy, and the 
Pyladean dance, and accept new comedy, the Bathyllean dance 
(out of respect for Xen., Sympos.j II, 16), and the use of the 
cithara and flute. Now, aKpodfiara is a term as broad as fiovaueoQ 
and included both scenic and thymelic performances.* Which of 
these did the sophist have in mind when he used raXXa? Evi- 
dently the flute (the subject of debate in the preceding Quaesiio), 
and probably only such other amusements as were in common use 
for that purpose; for the following discussion was theoretical, 
and few of the items there mentioned would have occurred to him 
in advance under the circumstances. Now, the most usual items 
included under axpodfiara (cf. Wyttenbach, Index Plut, s, v.) 
and the most common accompaniments of a symposium were 
aulodes, auletes, citharodes, citharists, etc. — i. e., thymelic per- 
formances — and the sophist need not have meant any other than 
these by raWa. If this interpretation is correct, 0vfi^\r) and 
6pxv<TTpa mean the same thing and are here an example of 

1 Cf. Quaeatt, conv.^ pp. 674 E and 675 C, where both names are given to the same items. 

^ Cf, C, I. 0,i 2820 : iv re roit 9vft.€kiKoli koX vicrivueolt aytao-tv ra irpwrevovra iv r^ *Ao-if oxpoofiara 
avTi}v irpwrwf ayayovo'ai'. 
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Plutarch's fondness for doublets, from which either term could be 
omitted without loss of sense.^ 

In thorough accord with this interpretation is De Pyth, orac, 
p. 405 D: fcal ovk a^covfi€v, y 0€&v ayyeXot Kal Ki^pvx^^ eiac^ XoyiK&f: 
hcaara Kal a-a(f>w (God in making known his will) (fypd^eiv rifv Sk rrj^ 

llv0{a^ (f>a>v)fv KoX BidXetcTOv &<nr€p ix OvfJbdXry;, ovk avrjSvvrov 

ovSk Xirffv aXX' ev fiirpq) xal 6yK(p Kal wXdcrfiaTi Kal fi€Ta(f>opal^ 
ovofmroDv Kal fter' aifXov (fyOeyyofAcvrfv irap^ew a^covfiev. The use of 
SidXeKTOv and fier* avXov seems to indicate clearly enough that the 
chorus, and consequently the orchestra, is referred to in the simile. 
Bemardakis's conjecture (y(^op€VT&v) to fill the lacuna of eight 
letters found in two Parisian manuscripts, if accepted, points in 
the same direction. 

The term is found twice more in ''general" passages, which 
are best explained by reference to other instances, though they 
are not specific enough to yield a sure interpretation in them- 
selves; c/. De cup. divit, p. 527 P: t/ Xeyet9, afieXrep^ 09 t^ 
yupacKOf; o^eCXoDv irapeXelv rrfv 7rop(f>vpav Kal rbv KSafiov^ Xva iravai^ 
rat Tpv(f>&<ra Kal ^evopMVOvaa^ rifv ouclav irdXtv KaXXcdirll^&s; 69 
Biarpov rj Ovfi^Xrjv T0i9 eiauovau ; Elsewhere Plutarch says that the 
poor need not be ashamed to plead their poverty as an excuse for 
their inability to vie with the rich at public functions. He con- 
tinues {Praec, ger,, p. 822 F): SeZ S)j fidXtara Kpareiv iavr&v iv 
Tofc TOiovTOC^ Kal fi^i^ €69 'TTcSia KaTafialvei,v ire^ov lirwevac fiaxov- 
fievov firJT^ iirl ardZua Kal OvfidXa^ Kal rpairi^a^ Trevrjra wXovaioi^ 
xnrip 86^ Kal BwaoTcia^ SiayoDvi^S fievov. As stated, these passages 
are ambiguous, but probably refer to the orchestra and its splendid 
performances. 

An excellent instance of meaning (4) is afforded by Galba, 14: 
Kal rib fikv wp&ra 'rrpo<\>da&s ^x^^ '^^ ^dptovo^ iyKX'^fiara' vvv 8k 
TdXfiav wpoStSSvai, rlva <\>6vov firjrpb^ h/KaXovvra^ rj a(f>ayr)v 
yvvaLKik, rj irolav alBovfidvov^ ffvfi^Xrjv rj rpaytpBiav rov airroKpdropo^; 
The assassins of Nero claimed that they had been actuated by ab- 
horrence of his crimes and of the way in which he had degraded his 
position by cithara-playing (0vfj^Xr)v) and by taking r6les in trage- 
dies (Tpayq>Siav). Galba's murderers had no such excuses to offer. 

1 0/. De cupid, divit.^ p. 527 P : Oiarpov ^ 9viiiKiiv ; Sulla^ 2 : o-kiji^* koX 0carpov ; Theseus^ 16 : 
Koy€iov KoX <rici)i^«, etc. 
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There is still one more example of meaning (3) in the phrase awb 
Tij9 Ovfi^Xrj^, which has been kept till the last because its interpre- 
tation required the preliminary discussion of hrl rfj^ aK'qvrj^^ airo 
T?j9 a-Kfjinj^, (TKrjvcKo^y and ffvfieXiKOf;. In its original theatrical use 
eTrl T?j9 a-Krjvrj^ meant simply "on the playhouse side," and referred 
to the space before and in the vicinity of the scene building. When 
first found in extant literature, however, the phrase had already 
become stereotyped and had no more definiteness of reference 
than iv t^ dedrptp. In at least two of the fourth-century instances 
of its use (Arist., Poetics^ XXIV, 4 and 8) it indubitably included 
the chorus in its application, while it never expressly excluded it 
{ibid., XIII, 6; XVII, 1; and Demosth., XIX, 337). With the 
development of meaning of aKt^vrj from "scene building" to 
"performance place" this enlarged, tropical meaning of the phrase 
was a natural result, when the "performance place" to be desig- 
nated was the place for dramatic exhibition. For any other kind 
of spectacle in the theater — for example, the dithyramb, in which 
the (TKTivrj structure had no part — eirl t^9 aKrjvrjf; would scarcely 
have been an appropriate designation of the place of the perform- 
ance, but rather eVl t?)9 OvfieXrj^ (i, e., opxH^'^P^^^Y Consequently, 
ol errl t^9 axfjinj*: embraced all of the participants in a dramatic 
representation — wro/cpiraiy x^P^y 9rotiyT?79, and BiSda/caXo^ — as did 
Tpayq>Boi from an earlier period. Now, if it were desired to dis- 
tinguish between the two kinds of dramatic performers, since ol 
iirl T^9 Ovfj^Xry; was already used of the dithyrambic chorus and 
could not possibly under normal conditions be applied to the 
actors, that term would naturally be used to designate the dramatic 
chorus as well, and oi eVl t?)9 axfjinj^ would be used in the restricted 
sense for the actors alone. I have already cited instances of 
the broader meaning of the latter phrase in Aristotle; curiously 
enough, the narrower sense is found in the phrase aTro 7779 aK'qvrff;^ 
in the same author {Poetics, XII, 1 and 2, and Probl,, XV, XXX, 

iThis expression has given rise to much discussion; besides the authorities already 
cited, cf. RiCHABDS, CUisaical Review^ Vol.V (1891), p. 97; Reinach, Revue critique, Yo\. 
XXVI (1892), p. 450; Jeyons in the Gardner-Jevons Manual of Greek Antiquities (1895), p. 678; 
Capps, American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. V (1901), p. 31; and Flickingeb, University 
of Chicago Decennial Publications, First Series, Vol. VI (1902), pp. 13 ff. 

2*Airo is, of course, only ini from a different point of view; cf. Gildessleeyb, American 
Journal of Philology, Vol. XVIII (1897), p. 120. 
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and XLVIII). Unfortunately, no example of ifrl rrys 0vfi^\rj<f 
occurs in the fourth century, though it may well have been cur- 
rent then, since we do find Ov/jlcXikS^ and aicqvLicd^ (which are the 
equivalents of 6 eVl t§9 Bv/i^tj^ and o eTrl t?J9 aicqvrff;^ and followed 
the same line of development) ; c/. the words of Stratonicus (died 
before 310 B. 0.) which are preserved by Charicles apud Athen., 
p. 350 C: yvfiviKoif^ 8k ay&va^ SiaTiOerfoaav ^HXeloi^ K,opLv0ioc 8k 
0vfi€>uKoiSy*A0rjvalot, Sk cr/c^i;t/cou?,and Polemo apiedAthen.,p. 699 A: 
(irap<pS&v) 7r/}ft)T09 elarjXOev eh rois ay&va^ rots ffvfieXLKoif^ *Ilyi^fioi)v 
(a contemporary of Cratinus). 

Plutarch employs errl rrj^ aKrjvrj^; in its unrestricted Aristotelian 
sense; c/. An sent, p. 785 B: ^iX'qfiopa Se rov /coDfiixov koI ''AXe^iv 
iirl Ti)9 a/crfvrj^ ayoDVL^ofidvov^ xal aT€(f>avovfidpov^ 6 Odvaro^ KareXafie. 
It has commonly been thought^ that Plutarch meant that Alexis 
and Philemon actually died in the theater. In the immediate 
context he has been complaining that statesmen withdraw from 
public life much earlier than do men of other professions, and then 
cites the case of these two who up to the very day of their death 
were engaged in the active pursuit of their calling. There is, of 
course, no reference here to actors nor to a stage for them, but to 
poets who were contestants in the theater with their plays. In the 
case of an invitation Plutarch says that there are many things to 
be considered; cf, Quaestt. conv,, p. 709 C: aX\ct Sei aicoTrelv Trp&Tov 
rk 6 KaX&v iaTLV, el fikv yhp ov a(f>6Spa avvi^0r]^j aXX' tj t&v TrXovatoDv 
Tt9 ^ aarpa'nriK&Vj w iirl aKrjvrp; Sopv<f}opi^fiaTO^ Xafiirpov SeSfievfy; tj 
irdw ;^a/}/^6(rdcu t^ KXrfaet irerretaiievo^ ical TLfidv^ iirdyeraij Trapai- 
Tqrio^i evOxs. Cf, also De Alex, fort, p. 337 E: aytovurry yhp 
Tfyeiiovla^i inroKpirrjv (Aridaeus) iirecai^yaye (Meleager), fiaXXoi/ S* 
tt)9 iwl aKrjvry; to SidSrjfia /c(0(f>ov SLe^rjXffe t^9 oiKovfi^vri^ ; An sent, 
p. 791 E : S' (Aridaeus) &<nr€p iirl a-Krjvrj^ Bopv<f>6pr)fjLa Kio<f>6v ^v 
ovofjLa /SaaLXeays; and Demetr., 41: a)9 iv fi6v<p rovrq) (Pyrrhus) t&v 
fiaaCXetop elhtoXov ivop^TO t^ ^AXe^dvSpov TSXfiry;, oi Sk aWot, koI 
fidXca-Ta Arjfn]TpLO<;, m hri axtjinj^ to fidpo^ inroKplvouvTO koX top oyxop 
Tov apSp<k — a characterization very suitable to the theatrical Demet- 
rius. Now, in all these passages except the first, though perhaps 

icy. Kaibel, Pauly-Wissowa Real-Encycl., s.v. Alexis: "Die Anecdote, Philemon nnd 
Alexis habe der Tod flberrascht eirl Tijt o-xiii^f aytaviCoft-^vov^ koX arti^'^vovtt.ivovi, yertrftgt keine 
scharfe Interpretation." 
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actors are more distinctly suggested by the figure than a chorus, 
still the particulars given are entirely too indefinite to warrant us 
in supposing that the latter is excluded from the application of 
the phrase. 'Atto 7779 axtjinj^: is likewise used in a broad meaning; 
cf. Theseus, 16: M/i^eo9 ael Sier^Xec xaxm a/covoDv . , , . iv T0t9 
'ArTt/cofe Oedrpoc^ .... aW iinKpaTriaavT^ oi rpar/iKol 'nroWffv 
CLTTO Tov Xoyecov Kal 7779 aKrjvrj^ aSo^(av airrov KaTeaK^Seaav. The 
same thought is presented also by Libanius, Dech, Vol. Ill, p. 64: 
ovx opare tov Mivod Seivh irdaxovra eirl 7^9 <rKr]vrjf:.^ Now, it is 
clear that, whatever may have been the original force of such 
expressions, iv ffedrpoc^y airo tov Xoyeiov teal t^9 aKrjvrj^;, and cttI 7^9 
aK7)vrj^ are here practically synonymous. Amator., p. 757 A: ovSk 
ycbp tout' ScTiv eiirelv, OTt t^J fikv "'E/woTt XoiSopovirrai Ttve; aTreypv- 
Tai S' ixeivrj^ (Aphrodite), a\X' a'nro fud^ axr^vrj^ aKovofiev (contra- 
dictory quotations from different tragedies). "From the same 
platform" is our English idiom for the thought, but of course 
that must not influence our interpretation of the Greek. De poet 
aud,, p. 35 F: xal yctp SUaiov koi axfyeXtfiov .... 8Tav toU a'nrb 
aKTjvrj^ Xeyofiivoi^ Koi Trpo^: Xvpav aBofidvoL^ xal /i€Xer(Ofidvoi<; iv BiSa- 
(T/eaXeitp tA TLvOaySpov S6yfiaTa teal tA nXaT6)i/09 ofioXoy^. In De 
glor, Ath., which is a brief for the warlike accomplishments of 
Athens as against her intellectual triumphs, the poets and actors 
are represented as making a ndpoio^ with the symbols of their 
professions, in the following words (chap. 6): ivdev fih Siy 
irpoaOrtoaav inr* aiiXoh fcal Xvpai^ iroLr}Ta\ .... koX aKevk^ koI 
irpoatoirela koX jSoDfioif^ /cat firjxO'Vh^ airb cKrjvrj^; irepvaKTOv^ Kal 
TpiiroSa^ iTTLVLxlov^ KOfi{^ovT€^' Tpayucol S* aifToU vTroKpcTol .... 
awlTfoaav .... axevAv Sk xal irpoadyircov koX ^vaTiStov aXovpy&v 
Kal firj'^av&v airo aKrjvrj^ Kal 'XppoTTOL&v Kal Sopv(f>6poi>v Svairpayfidr 
TevT09 Xao9 Kal x^PVy^^ TroXuTcXtf^ napaaKeua^eadca. "Scenic appli- 
ances" is all that the Greek demands here, and that is a colorless 
expression. These instances, then, are worthy successors of their 
prototypes in Aristotle. Ol airo Tiy; aKrjvrj^; and Ovp^XiKol^ how- 

1 As Libanius is not accessible to me, I am indebted to Nauck, Trag. Oraec. Fragm.^ 
(2d ed.), P* 200 for the reference and text. 

2 It is noteworthy that vkhvikok occurs but twice in Plutarch: once in an untheatrical 
sense, Otho^ 6, and once in the spurious treatise, De musical 31. The figurative use of (rvaicifvof 
in De arid, poet, p. 27 F, is not noted in the dictionaries. It is used of Euripides, who is 
dubbed Sophocles's "tent-mate " with reference to their professional fellowship as poets. 
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ever, have taken on a mutually inclusive meaning entirely foreign 
to fourth-century usage. In An sent Plutarch rebukes the men of 
his day for retiring from public life earlier than did not only the 
generals and statesmen of antiquity, but also the poets and actors. 
As examples of the latter class he cites Simonides, who won a 
dithyrambic triumph in his eightieth year; Sophocles, who com- 
posed the Oedipus Coloneus just before his death ; Philemon and 
Alexis, who kept up their interest in their work till death actually 
came upon them; and Polus,who performed a notable feat of acting 
in his seventieth year. He continues, p. 785 C: ip* oiv ovk aiaxp6v 
ioTi T&v airo aKrjvrj^ yepovroDV rois utto tov l3i^fiaT0<s ayepveoTepov^ 
opdaOaiy Kal r&v iep&v 0)9 aXrj0&^ i^iarafievov^ aytoinov airorlOeadai, 
TO irokiTLKOv 'nrpSaay/roVy ovk oIS' ottoiov avrifieraXafilSdvovTa^; The 
"theatrical folk" whom Plutarch had just been discussing included 
tragic and comic poets, an actor, and (notably) a dithyrambic poet. 
Such a breadth of application would have been impossible in the 
fourth century. The statements that are made about Sulla's boon 
companions, when put together, also produce interesting results. 
Sullaj 36 : avvrjv (Sulla) fiifioi^ yvvai^l /cal KLdaptarplai/i /cal Ovp^Ki- 
KoU avOpdmoL^ .... othoi yhp ol t6t€ trap' avr^ Svvdfievoi fieyiarov 
^avy 'TdxTKLO^ 6 KODfKpSof; Kol ^&pL^ 6 apxt'/Mfio^ Kol Mr)Tp6^io<f 6 
\vacq>86<;. We are surprised to find a ictop^hof; and an apxcp^ip'O^f 
classified under the generic term OvfieXi/coL That the lysiode 
Metrobius should be so designated is, of course, in accord with the 
traditional meaning, but with this compare ibid., 2: MrjTpo/Siov Se 
T&v airo aKTjvrj^ tlvo^ ip&v Sier^XetTev Irt v4(y; &v. Again, in the same 
chapter Plutarch sayS: &aT€ .... eTrel Kvpvo^ airdvrtov (Sulla) 
KareoTT)^ avvayayopra t&p airo aKrjvrj^ Kal dedrpov toxs IrafitoTdTov^ 
oaripMpaL irCvevv Kal SLa7r\r]KTi^€(T0ai to& aKtofi/jLaai .... ©crre 
fiifiq>Bol<: Kal opxn^ral^ riOaabf; elvai. Surely no clearer proof that 
these expressions were interchangeable, and that each included all 
the particulars of the others, could well be asked for. Therefore 
OvfieXLKo^ is equivalent to fiovacKo^.^ 

It is now necessary to inquire the reason for the amalgamation 
of meanings in the case of ffvfieXiKof; and aKrjvcKS^y and their equiva- 

1 Cy . JOSEPHTTS, Antiq. lud.y XV, 8: roU iv r^ /uiovo-iJC}} Biayiyyofitvon koX BvneXiKoli xoAov- 
ft-ivoii. For the fact that tt.ov<ruc6i always included both 0vtt.eKiK6i and o-xi^vucdf cf. FbeIi 
De cert, thym.^ p. 8. Plutarch's usage agrees with this ; cf. Wtttbnbach, Index PhU.^ «. w. 
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lent paraphrases. A priori^ it would seem most natural to suppose 
that this was due to the fact that ffvfj^Xrj and axrjvij had both 
come to mean the same thing, viz., "stage;" but, as already 
shown, these terms were far from being identical and still repre- 
sented a contrast. Consequently, this hypothesis is untenable. 
The origin of the blending probably arose from the association of 
dramatic and thymelic performances at festivals. Secondly, in 
the time of the early empire the old societies of Dionysian artists, 
which included both scenic and thymelic performers (c/. Aeiia 
Rom,, p. 289 CD; De cap., p. 87 F; and Aratus, 53), were either 
reorganized, or entirely disbanded and then new ones formed 
under imperial auspices.^ The names of these new associations 
show much variety, but usually agree in containing the phrase 
ij OvfjLeXLKtj avvoSin^ joined with the names of Dionysus and of the 
patron emperor. The earliest ruler mentioned is Nerva (C L G., 
6785), though the custom probably began somewhat before his 
day. It is evident that in this title OvfieTuicri (from the custom in 
the Roman theater, where all performers stood on the same level) 
included both cr/ciyw/co? and the old-fashioned ffvfieXiKfk, and that, 
as these societies multiplied in every direction throughout the 
Roman world, the broader meaning of the term (and of its peri- 
phrasis ol errl rfj^ Ovfi^Xrj^) drove out of use the traditional signifi- 
cance of these expressions, regardless of the meaning that had 
been attached, or still continued to be attached, to Ovfi^Xrj in each 
locality. In consequence, aKrjviK<k, which now had to share its 
field with OvfieXiKot; as well as with fiovaiKo^;, disappeared (so far as 
Plutarch is concerned), while its periphrasis, which always had 
tended toward freedom of application, also followed the Roman 
usage and became synonymous with its rival.' 

In view of this development there is nothing surprising in the 
fact that Plutarch uses 6 airb rfj^ OvfieXrf^ of a comic poet, though 

1 Cf. Poland, De col. artif. Dionya., pp. 19-21 ; Zibbasth, D(m griecfUache Vereinstoese n 
pp. 88 ff. ; and Fbei, De cert, thym.^ p. 8, n. 9. 

2 Movo-uci) <rvvoSoi occurs once, C. I, O., 4081. 

sit mast, of course, be kept in mind that, regardless of the common blurring of the 
distinction between Bvti€KtK6i and <rKiivuc6i^ these terms could still be employed in their 
earlier sense wheneyer it was desired to express a contrast between orchestral and dramatic 
performances; c/. Viteuv., V, 7, 2: tragici et comici actorea in scaena peragunt, reUqui 
autem artifices suae per orchestram praestant actionea itaque ex eo scaerUci et thymeliei 
graece separatim nonUnantur, 
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Ovfi^Xfj is itself restricted to the meaning "orchestra." In his 
Life of Demetrius he points out the difference between the con- 
duct of Stratocles, the politician, and of Philippides, the comic 
poet, toward that fantastic hero. He concludes (chap. 12) his 
comparison with these words: tovtov (Philippides) fih oiv eTrirrfBe^ 
iKelv<p (Stratocles) irapedriKaiiev, r^ airb rov fi'^fiaro^ top airb 7^9 
0vfj^\r)<;. The fact that these words could not have occurred with 
this meaning in a third- or fourth -century source shows that 
Plutarch has added them from the terminology of his day.^ 

6) Also of this term there is but one example in a "specific" 
passage, viz., Sulla, 19: ravrrf^ tA iinvUia rrp; fidxv^ (at Ohaero- 
nea) fjyev (Sulla) ei/ Srj^ai<s irepl rijv OlSiw6B€iov Kptjiniv KaToa/cev^ 
daa^ OvfieXrjv. Mtlller {Philologus, Spbd. VII, p. 97) thinks that, 
as the Romans were fonder of dramatic than of musical contests, 
this 0vfiiX,7) was more likely a stage or platform than an orchestra. 

1 1 have reseryed for this place my criticism of Fbei's dissertation, De certaminibua 
thymelicis. From the fact that the words Bvii^Xik^ and vtaivut^ do not occur till the close of 
the fourth century, and that ii.ov<riK6i was in use from a much earlier period as a generic 
name for all sorts of musical entertainments, together with certain statements in Athenaeus 
which imply a transfer of certain performances to the theater at this period, Frei concludes 
that the so-called thymelic contests at Athens were held in the Odeum of Pericles till the 
time of Demetrius of Phalerum, who transferred them to the orchestra of the Dionysian 
theater; these performances were accordingly called ^Hhymelic^' because they were pre- 
sented in the 9v/uieAi}, i. e., 6pxi}<rrpa, in order to distinguish them from the dramatic produc- 
tions, which were termed vK^viKoiy from being given on the stage (o-jofv^), which he assumes 
that this theater possessed ; and finally this transfer was not made and these distinctions did 
not earlier arise at Athens because (1) of the prejudice against using a precinct sacred to 
Dionysus for non-Dionysian purposes, and (2) because up to the time of the Lycurgus 
theater Athens had no other place so well fitted for such performances as the Odeum. Con- 
sequently, since (2) did not obtain elsewhere, these distinctions may have arisen somewhat 
earlier at other cities, e. g.^ Corinth. Frei's contentions are well presented and clear, but 
are not free from defects. In the first place, I miss a discussion of cirl (dirb) t^( vK-nvifs and 
in\ (airb) t^s Ov/teAi^— phrases which in my opinion are inextricably associated with his sub- 
ject. Secondly, he first accepts Bethe's hypothesis that the Lycurgus theater had a stage, 
and consequently concludes that the distinction of names must be explained on the basis of 
difference in place of performance there (p. 14: haec ipsa certaminum in theatro editorum 
multitudo distinctionem &icpetivit^ quae non e genere^ aed rectiua simpliciusqueex locopetenda 
86 obtulit. Quo enim tempore mimct agones in theatro omnea committi coepti 8unt^ orchestra 
non iam solus erat locus certaminum a^endorum^ sed scaena ludis sca^nicis celebrandis 
separata erat; cf. Bethe, Frol,^ p. 274), and then uses these conclusions to prove a stage at 
that period (p. 15 : itaque etiam ab hac parte luce clarius apparety tra^oedias com>oediasque 
certe inde a IV. a. Ch. n. saeculo non esse in orchestra actcts^ quod mirabili pertinacia iterum 
iterumque praedicatur)—8i notable petitio principiiy which a study of Aristotle^s use of ewl 
T^( o-jofi^f would have spared him. Furthermore, Frei's limiting the meaning of BvfiiXii to 
^^orchestra" in the derivation of 0vtt.t\iK6i is impossible, as appears from the resulting 
controversy between DOrpfeld and Bethe ; c/. p. 28, n. 1, above. Lastly, he presses unduly 
the fact that 0vfi.€\i,K6i and <rKriviK6i do not occur before the close of the fourth century, 
since he can quote only three instances from an earlier period of ^ovff-ixdf , a term of undoubted 
age (c/. Abist., Plutus, 1163; Plat., Laws, p. 658AB; and C. I. A„ IV, 2, p. 208, No. 8346, col. 
ii, 1. 47). 
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If Sulla's tastes, however, resembled Antony's, the opposite con- 
clusion would be more probable ; cf. Anion., 56: fi(a vrjao^ (Samos) 
e<^' r^liepw; noXK^^; KaTqvkelro koX Kare^aXKero, and ibid,, 24. 
Though the passage is not susceptible of definite interpretation in 
itself, there is at least no reason for giving it an explanation 
inconsistent with the meaning of 0vfi^\r) elsewhere in Plutarch. 
0vfji£\LK<k occurs twice in "specific" passages; cf. Fab. Max., 
4: irpoeXdiav 8k 6 SiKTaroDp (Pabius Maximus after his election) efe 
Tov 6)(\ov ev^aro toU Oeoh .... 64wi fiovacKa^ koX Ov/i^- 
Xt#c^9 a^€Lv. Livy (XXII, 9, 10) simply says ludos magnos. 
MtlUer (op. cit, p. 100) and Prei {De cert, thym., p. 8, n. 9) inter- 
pret 0vyLe\LK<k as meaning "dramatic," though more probably it 
is simply tautological. In either case, however, the use of the 
term savors of Plutarch's own day, The other instance is Cato 
Min., 46: tov ^axovCov KaTaaraOdvTO^ ayopavofiovy rd re aXXa rrj^ 
apxv^ iTTCfieXelTo (Cato Minor) teal tA? 0^a^ hielirev iv t^ Oedrptp^ 
SiBois xal T0i9 OvfjbekiKol^ are^dvov^ fikv ov ;^pi;<roi)9, aW &<nr^p iv 
'OXi//A7r/a, kotIv(ov , . . . iv Sk Tqt irep^ ffedrptp Kovpicov 6 ^atovlov 
<rvvdpxo>v ix^PVy^^ TroXi/reXw • a\X' i/celvov airokelirovre; oi avffpa)- 
iroL fi€T^l3aivov iirravOa xal avveirati^ov 7rpo0vfia>^ inroKpcvofievtp t^ 
^a(ovifp TOV ISLoynjv xal t^ KarcDw tov ayoDvoOdrrfv. Prom the 
lack of details the precise meaning of OvfieXiKo^ here must, as Prei 
(op. cit, p. 9, n. 9) says, be left in uncertainty. One thing, how- 
ever, is clear — in a "specific" passage Plutarch has transferred 
the language of contemporaneous Greek customs to a Roman cele- 
bration to which they bore little relation. 

^KTivrj is etymologically connected with aKid^ ct/cJtov, and 
aK(pov, and originally meant "booth" or ''hut" for temporary use, 
without regard to the n^aterials employed. The word does not 
occur in Homer, Hesiod, and the Homeric Hyinns where icKurla is 
used in its stead ; but when the tragedians treated Homeric subjects, 
they uniformly replaced the Homeric term with aicqvri. In Soph., 
Ajax, 1407, where the poet for "local color" retained K>ualaj 
the scholiast wrote aicqvri as its equivalent. JEschylus was the 
first extant writer to use aicqvri. The most frequent application of 
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the term was to military quarters — a use which persisted through- 
out Greek literature. But, of course, this application was not the 
only one. In the earliest dramatic performances, which were 
entirely choral, when no change of costume was necessary and 
the audience sat on all sides of the dancing-place, the members of 
the chorus came already dressed from their homes or neighboring 
houses. But when the development of the choral parts or the 
addition of an actor demanded a change of costume, a temporary 
booth was erected near the dancing-place for this purpose. A 
great step in advance was taken when the happy thought came, 
whether to -^schylus himself or a contemporary, of bringing this 
booth still nearer the chorus and considering it the temporary 
abode of the actor.* In the representation of camp scenes in the 
extant drama the dressing-room was so used, and its presence is 
often alluded to; c/. Soph., Ajax, 3 and 218; Eurip., Hec., 53, 99, 
and 733; Ion, 806 and 982; Troad., 139 and 176; Iph. Aul, 12; 
etc. So long as aicqval was a correct untechnical designation for 
the structures used as dressing-rooms, or whenever the dramatic 
situation involved huts or booths, we cannot assume that the usage 
had become technical, and in the passages just cited both condi- 
tions obtain. Not until the dressing-rooms were built too sub- 
stantially to be longer called aKrjvai untechnically, and not until 
they were still so designated in plays which did not depict camp 
scenes, did a-xrjvij become a purely technical theatrical term. So 
far as is now known, Aristophanes was the first to take this step; 
c/. Pac, 730-31: 

(09 eliaOaat fiaXurra 
Trepl ras aKrjvoi irXeurrot KXcirrai Kvirro^eiv xat Kcucojrouiv 

and Thesmoph., 655-58: 

Xprj .... wepiOpiiai 
TVfV TTVKva iracrav koI rots crxi^vas Kot ras &o&>vs hvaJSprjfTai, 

In neither of these plays does the scenic location demand the 
presence of booths. In the second passage the mingling of the 
real and imaginary situation is noteworthy. The scene buildings 
and the parodoi are actually present ; the Pnyx is only the imagi- 

1 Cf. Wilamowitz-MOllbndoeff, Hermes^ Vol. XXI (1886), pp. 597 ff., and Vol. ^YYTT 
(1897), pp. 882 ff. 
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nary location of the scene. Hence it is clear that atnfvrj has at 
last attained a technical theatrical meaning, viz., ^ scene building '' 
(1). This seems to have been the only meaning in the fifth 
centnry, and it persevered as long as the Greek theater. 

An interesting example of this meaning is Plato, Laws, p. 
817 C. A band of strolling actors is thought of as making appli- 
cation to the rolers of the ideal state for permission to perform ; 
reply is made to them as follows: fitf &if So^Jire ^fid^ paSlca^ ye 
ovTCK vfui^ wore wap^ ^fiiv ida&v atcrfvtk re wi^^avra^ ica'i a^opiv koX 
KoKKi^anHns inrotcpiraii elaayayofAevots. Beisch {Griechisches 
Theater, p. 284) naturally explains that the actors wished to erect 
tents to serve as dressing-rooms, but Muller (Philologus, Spbd. 
VII, p. 13) sees a reference to a podium. There is, however, no 
reason for dissociating this passage from the ordinary idiomatic 
meaning of aKrjvifv injyvuvai. The phrase is used of setting up a 
tent for the use of those that collect plumbago at night (Theophr., 
Hist Plant, IX, 19, 2) ; of putting up military quarters (Herod., 
VI, 12 and VII, 119; and Plut., Goes,, 52; Demetr., 50; and 
Ant, 48) ; and in a more general sense in Bekker's Anecd,, p. 302, 
32 — in all of which a reference to a stage is out of the question. 
Furthermore, in describing the same event, viz., the erection of a 
tent for Alcibiades at the Olympian games, [AndocidesJ (Contra 
Alcib,, 30) uses aKt^vr^v errrj^av; Plutarch (Aleib., 12), atcrjvifv 
&rrrjaav; and Athenaeus (p. 534 D), <rK7]vf)v eirrjaaov. The Jewish 
Feast of the Tabernacles, which commemorated the forty years' 
wandering in the wilderness and was celebrated by the erection 
of booths of green boughs and leaves in which the people dwelt 
seven days, was called atcqvoirqyCa', cf. John's Gospel 7:2; 1 Mace. 
10:21; 2 Mace. 1:9, 18; 1 Esdr. 5:51; Septuag. Deut. 16:16; 
31:10; Zech. 14:18, 19; and Josephus, Antiq. lud., IV, 8, 12. 
Moreover, Cleomenes III. of Sparta is said (Cleom., 12) during 
an invasion of Megalopolis to have had a theater erected {nr^^d- 
p4vo^ Biarpov) in hostile territory and to have held a contest of 
Dionysian artists for one day. It is therefore clear that in such 
phrases irrjyvvvai means no more than lardvaL. 

As already noted, the transition in meaning from place to 
function is one of the easiest known to semasiology. Thus 
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Xenophon several times uses o-ktjvi] by synecdoche of the enter- 
tainment given in the royal quarters (Uyrop,, II, 3, 22 and 24; 
3, 1 ; and VIII, 4, 27). Consequently, a similar development in 
the theatrical use of the term was natural. I therefore consider 
'* dramatic performance" (2) the secondary technical meaning of 
a/cr)vi], "scenic action" and "plot" being almost synonymous 
meanings easily derived from this. Excellent examples are found 
in [Democritus] fr. 249 (MuUach): 6 xSafio^ <r/cr)vi], 6 /8to9 irdpoho^* 
fpyJdes:, eZSe?, aTr^yX^c?,^ in Aristot., Poetics, XIII, 6, p. 1453 a; hr\ 
T&i/ axrjv&v Kol r&v aya)V(ov, and in arg. Soph., Electra (p. 97, 
Papageorgius's ed. of scholia): fiiilv iv fipax^l SeS^Xco/cei/ 6 iroirjrr)^ 

TOP TOTTOV TTpi (TK'qvrff;.^ 

Both primary and secondary meanings are found in the 
puzzling phrases rpayLKt) aKrjvi^ and KODfiLxtf <rKrjvi^, which deserve a 
separate treatment. The first instance of the former expression 
is Xen., Cyrop., VI, 1. 54.' Cyrus conceived the idea of mount- 
ing the lowest story of his siege towers upon wheels and having 
them drawn by eight yoke of oxen. Each tower (including the 
wheels) was about eighteen feet in height, was fitted with plat- 
forms and battlements, and carried a complement of twenty men. 
The description continues: inel Sk irdvra <rvi/€ia-Tij/c€i ain^ rh 
TTcpl Tois TTvpyovf;^ €X,dfi^av€ rov ayoDyiov irelpav xal ttoXv paov 
fjye TcL OKTO) ^evyrj top wvpyov xal roif^ eir* ain^ avBpa^ tj to 
<rK€vo(f>opcKov Bdpo^ €KaaTov to ^evyo^^ aKeu&p fikv yhp fidpo^ afuf>l 
tA wdpre xal etKoat rdXapra fjv ^evyec tov Sk irvpyov^ wairep 
Tpar/iKrj^ axTji/^^ t&v ^vXodv 'ird)(p^ i')(6vTwv^ koX elxoaiv avhp&v xal 

1 The manuscripts assifirn eighty-six fragments to Democrates, whom modem scholars 
haye been nnable to identify, and therefore accredit the fragments to Democritus. This 
particular one Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker^ p. 425, considers spurious. It needs to 
be interpreted in connection with Palladas, Anth. Pa{., X, 72: o-xi^vi} ira« 6 /Siof xol irotyi'ioi', 
and Shakespeare's words: *'A11 the world's a stage, and all the men and women merely 
players," etc. (Aa You Like It^ II, 7, 139 ff.). Shakespeare's "world" is the actual earth 
upon which men and women have their exits and their entrances. The life which they liye is 
the play on the boards — exactly the thought of 6 /Sio? vKtfv^, which is guarded against mis- 
apprehension by naiyviov. Democritus's idea is similar, but not identical. According to his 
figure, the world (k6o-/uio() is a spectacle, the only means of access (irapo3of ) to which is 
human life. Each man at birth gains admittance, views the pageant, and takes his depar- 
ture. The interpretation is defined by elfic?, which must refer to a spectator, not an actor. 

2 Of. the similar use of Jpa^a in arg. Ill Soph., Oed, Col, : cirl rtj! Ktyofiivif InnCif KoXuv^ rh 

Spafta jccirat. 

8 The difElculty of this passage has been recognized for sometime ; c/. Wiesbleb, Erach- 
Qrubei Enc., p. 206, n. 32, and Bbinach, Bevue critique. Vol. XXYI (1892), p. 45a 
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oTrXtovy TOVT(ov iyA^ero SXarrov fj irevreKal^ica rdXavra occur rtp 
^evyei to aydyytov. The interpretation of the passage in detail 
would pass beyond the limits of this paper, and I must content 
myself with a mere outline. Wieseler (op. cit, pp. 208 f., nn. 32 and 
38) saw a reference to the MX^^Vl Reisch (Ghriechisches Theater, 
p. 284, and ZeU. f. d. Ost Gym., Vol. XXXVIII, p. 276), to the 
uprights of the scene building; and MflUer (Phihlogus, Spbd. VII, 
pp. 25 ff.),to the upper story (Oberbilhne) of the stage — all interpre- 
tations inconsistent with the history of aicqvri and hard to reconcile 
with the meaning of the whole phrase in most of the other pass- 
ages where it occurs. ^Kr^vq used alone in the context would natu- 
rally have been thought to refer to the aicqvr) orpaTctoTuei^; rpayuei^ 
simply makes plain the reference. With much the same purpose 
T§9 a-Krjvrj^; rfj^ iv t^J ffedrpq) appears in the Delian inscription for 
the year 282B.C.{Bull Cor. Hell, Yol. XVIII [1894], p. 162). Of 
course, the same certainty of application might have been obtained 
by the use of KtofiiKi] instead of rpayLxij, for the same building served 
either purpose. "Its timbers had the thickness of those of a booth, 
the one used at tragedies (and comedies) I mean."^ When we 
remember that most Greek buildings were made of sun-dried 
brick, stone, or marble, and very few entirely of wood, we shall 
not be surprised that in choosing some wooden structure with 
which to compare the tower Xenophon found nothing else with 
which he could assume that Greeks as a whole were so familiar 
as the scene building. In my opinion, then, the phrase here is 
simply an extension of the primary meaning of (tktjvij. The 
difficulties involved in the small weights mentioned are no greater 
upon this interpretation than otherwise, and, I think, can be 
satisfactorily cleared up; but this must be reserved for another 
occasion. 

Prom the secondary meaning of aicqvri these phrases were also 
equivalent to rpaytphla and KcofitpSia. This meaning is found as 
far back as [Plato] Clitopho, p. 407 A: iyo) ydp^ & Sco/c/oare?, <rol 
avyyiyvofiepo^ iroWaKi^ i^eirXrjTTOfirjv ctKovoDVy Kal fioi iBoxeK wapcb 
Tois aWov^ avOpmroj/; KaWuna XSyeiVy inroTe eiririfi&v toZ? 

1 Cf. De aud.poet.f p. 35D: 6 rpayuchi 'Afipoo-rof, and De esti eam,f p. 998 E: riyy iv rg 
TpaYfSi<f'Mep6iniv. Of course, Tpayiici} may be a gloss that has supplanted Ocarpuc^ in the 
text of Xenophon, but such a supposition is unnecessary. 
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av0pmrois^ &air€p errl a/crjvrj^^ rpayiKfj^ Oeo^^ vfiveU Xdytov not 
(f>€p€a0€y &v0poyrroij /ctX. In later times the phrase was unques- 
tionably understood of the iir^x^^V- The misinterpretation was 
doubtless due to passages like that just quoted, in which there is 
a reference to the deus ex machina. In fact, it may be traced 
back to this very passage in the ClUopho with great plausibility, 
for Timaeus, Plat Lex., s. v, Tpayi/ci) a/crjvrj^ gives the following 
definition: 77777/xa fUricopoVy i<\>^ 06 iv Oe&v axev^ nve: irapiovre: 
eXeyoVj and this mistaken explanation Photius, s. v. rpayiKri 
aKr}vri^ quotes word for word. Arrian, Dissert Epict., Ill, 22, 26, 
echoing the passage under consideration, is evidently thinking of 
the M'xavrj, but at least has the merit of retaining the correct 
text. 

It is thus apparent that rpayiKfj aicqvri early had two meanings: 
(a) "a scene building for tragic contests," and (6) "tragic per- 
formance." These meanings are easily derived and lie close to 
one another. Moreover, it is easy to understand how the mean- 
ing firjX^^ arose in later times. But on MflUer's supposition 
that it meant MX^^V^ or Oberbilhne, from the first, it is incom- 
prehensible how the phrase came to mean TpaytpSia in Demetr., 
28 (quoted on p. 46 below) — the solitary instance in all Greek 
literature! 

As the front wall of the scene building was the most conspicuous 
part to the audience, and as there the scenery was either applied 
or attached, this front wall alone, or finally the scenery itself, 
came to be called aKr^vrj (3). When Aristotle says {Poet, 4) that 
Sophocles introduced scenery, the term that he uses — <rKrjvoypa<f}(a 
— implies that this meaning of aicqvrj was already in vogue. 
This, too, is the common interpretation put upon the expressions 
ai errdvG) aKr^valy ai Kara) aKr)va{, etc., in the Delian inscription 

iThe critical apparatus at my disposal does not record this yariant which is mentioned 
by WiBSBiiES {Ersch-Oruber, p. 209, n. 38) and MttLLES (Philologw, Spbd. VII, p. 27). The 
accepted text reads fi-rfxav^i. The correct reading, howeyer, is preserved in the lemma in 
TncABUS, Lex. Plat, (which can refer to no other passage in Plato), and Photius, and by the 
passage in Arrian, which is based upon this one. Another reason for suspecting the usual 
reading is that ewl ^i)xai^9 rarely occurs, but generally awh fiiixavrii; cf. Lucian, Philopa., 29; 
AsiSTTDES, I, pp. 47 and 78; 11, p. 190, and schoL ad. loc. ; Bekkes's Anecd., I, 208, 9; Alexis 
apud Athenaeus 326 C; and [Demosth.], XL, 59, or ex fiiixavrii; of. Lucian, Hennot., 86, 
and seven examples in Heliodorus; cf. Walden, Harvard Studies, Vol. V (1894), p. 43. A 
parallel to the construction and meaning is found in Abistot., Poetics, XIII, 6, p. 1453a; 
eirl rStv vKiivStv koX rStv dYwvwi/. 
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{Bull Cor. Hel, Vol. XVIII [1894], p. 163), though I am not 
myself fully convinced that this and several other points in con- 
nection with the Delos theater have yet been satisfactorily 
explained. We must understand similarly the (TKavodrjKa of the 
theater at Megalopolis (Excav. at Megal., supplement to the Jour. 
Hel. Studies (1892), p. 140, XXVIII), though the circumstances 
there were exceptional. The usage appears frequently in the 
later literature; cf. Dion Cass., LXIII, 6; Paus., II, 7, 5, etc. 

The phrase iwl (airo) t^9 a-Krjvrj^ has already been discussed in 
another connection (pp. 32 fif.), where it appeared that the expres- 
sion had a tendency to go over to the secondary meaning of a-Krfvi^ 
and mean little more than "in a play." Another development in 
another direction has still to be noted. Many a meaning of words 
and phrases is entirely due to association of ideas. Thus a word 
may in the beginning have a certain meaning (let us call this x). 
A new meaning (let us call this y) may come to be associated with 
the original one (so that the meaning is now x+y). The original 
meaning may then be lost sight of (so that the result is simply y). 
It was precisely such a course that was pursued by this phrase in 
one direction. As already stated (cf. p. 32), it originally meant 
"on the playhouse side" (x, to apply our illustration), and often 
may be roughly translated so. It is easy to see how the new 
meaning arose. For example, cf. schol. Eurip., Hippol., 171: 
iwl TTJ^ a-KTjVTJ^ heUwrat (to iKKVK\r)fia) ret hfhov irparrofieiHi: "The 
eccyclema shows *on the playhouse side' what is done mthin." 
In this case iirl rrj^ a-Ki]jnj<; not only has its old meaning (x) ; there 
is also involved a strong contrast between the inner part of the 
scene building and those parts which were seen by the audience. 
The first member of the contrast was expressed by IvBov; the 
second member (at least when such a collocation of words occurred 
for the first time) was not clearly expressed at all, but was easily 
implied in iwl t^9 aicrivri^. When we try to give a definite expres- 
sion to this latter opposing part, we can think of nothing better 
than "performance-place" or "scene" (4). So in such a sentence 
iirl -nj? a-K7jvrj<; by unavoidable implication meant both "on the 
playhouse side and in the performance-place" (x-\-y). It remains 
for us to see how the meaning (x) faded. A good illustration 
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occurs in schol. Arist., Nub., 344: SrjXov ovv on onroaa ev T0Z9 av<o 
XiXeicraL j(^opiKdj ovk iirl t^9 (TK'qvrfi ovto^ tov x^P^^ eifnjrat^ aXX' 
i^<o ia-rSno^ teal KpwrTOfiJvov . . . . ov yctp rihvvamo ivrbf; elvat ttj^ 
atcTjvrj^ ai fit) Karairraxrai firjS^a: *'It is evident that the choral 
parts were said while the chorus was not *on the playhouse side 
and in the performance-place' [oj+t/], but standing outside . . . , 
for those that had not yet flown down could not be mthin the 
performance-place [t/]". It is plain that the meaning (x) has 
entirely disappeared, else ivro^ t^9 a-terjinj^; would mean "mthin 
the scene building."^ Once established, this new meaning spread 
rapidly and soon became common in many other combinations. 
This new development included within its scope the space occupied 
by both chorus and actors; cf. schol. ^sch., Eumen., 35: irap* 
d\(yov €fn)fio^ 17 (rtcrjvr) yitfcrtUj oi5t€ yhp 6 x^P^^ '^® irdpea-riVj fj re 
iipeia eUrrfKdev eh tov vaov. The usage is especially common 
in the dramatic scholia, but is not infrequently found in Lucian 
and other late writers. 

Owing to the difference of structure in the Boman theater, 
where the place of both actors and chorus was a raised stage, 
(Ticrivri acquired that meaning also (5) ; cf. Pollux, IV, 127. A dis- 
cussion of the many other meanings of (r/erjvrf is not needed for 
understanding Plutarch's usage. 

a) Of meaning (1) Plutarch furnishes several examples. Quaestt. 
conv., p. 6210, has already been quoted and discussed on p. 29, 
above. Another instance is Galba, 16: tA? Bk Btoped^y d<; Nejpcoi/ 
€Ba>K€ T0t9 irepl a-tcrjvifv zeal iraXalarpav ict\. Oi irepl (TKtjvi^v is, of 
course, equivalent to ol cttI (airb) 7^9 <r/c?;i^,^ "general" examples 
of which — viz.. An sent, p. 7850, and Sulla, 2 (twice) — have 
already been quoted on p. 35, above. "General" instances of 
iirl (airo) rr}^ o'/erjvr]^ — viz., Quaestt. conv., 709D; An sent, p. 
785 B, and 791 E; De Alex, fort., p. 337 E; Demetr., 41; Theseus, 
16; Amator., p. 757 A; De poet, aud., p. 35 F, and De glor. 
Ath., p. 348 EF — have been cited on pp. 33 f., above. 

The primary significance of rpayi/eif <tk7jvi] appears in Quomodo 

1 Of, schol. EURIP., Hippol., 776 : c^ayycAo« 6i b t«L wtirpayftiva ivSov r^^ <r«i}i^¥ ry X<*P1P 
ayy^AAuy. 

2 Qf. Dio Cass., LX, 23: oi irepl ttiv irKrivriy rexvirac. Uapa VKtivriv in Otho^ 5, probably has 
no theatrical application, but is a mere reproach at the troops for being " feather-bed 
soldiers." 
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adul,, p. 56 F: t/ Bk H^ptovL rpayucffv eTrrj^aro o-ktjvtiv koI irpoaoyirela 
Kal Kodopvov; irepiedrjKev; ovj(^ 6 r&v Ko\aK€v6vTa>v liraivo^; Nero's 
well-known pride in his tragic acting was, of course, made possible 
and fostered by the sycophantic praise of his courtiers ; in other 
words, they furnished the required environment and accessories. 
The secondary meaning of the phrase occurs in Demetr., 28: ri^v 
Bk Bii^yrja-iv &aTrep ix KoyfiiKrj^ aicqin)^ iraKtv ek rpayiKtfv /Merdyova-iv 
al Tvj(ai KoX ai irpd^ei^ rod avhpo^ (Demetrius) ; t. e., the narrative 
changes from a joyous theme to a tragic one. MtlUer (Philologus, 
Spbd. VII, p. 24) gives this same interpretation, which, as I have 
said before, stands out of all relation to the meanings which he 
assigns these phrases elsewhere. 

Further instances of meaning (2) are found elsewhere; cf. 
Praec, ger., p. 823 E: XPV • • • • /^ rairetvovadai fjLrjS* i/eTreirXij' 
X^^^ '^h^ ^/c dedrpoDv Kal onnaveUov koX iroXvavipUov irpoaiaraiA^v 
T0& o;^ Xo49 Bo^aVj i)^ okCyov xpovov iiri^&aav Kal rok fiovofid'xpvi Kal 
Tal<; aKTjvat^ ofiov avvBtaXvofievrjVy evrtfiov Bk firjBkv firjBk aefivov 
Ixova-av. Since the performance itself was the only thing that 
had as fleeting an existence as the glory gained by the donor of 
the spectacles, no other interpretation is possible. A similar 
explanation must be given a passage which has never been under- 
stood, De esu earn., p. 996B: rtfy Bk fieydXrjv Kal iivarqpmBri Kal 
airuTTOv avBpdai BeCkol^y y <l>7j<nv 6 llXdrcoVj Kal dvrjra <l>povov<Tiv 
dpxh^ Tov BSyfiaro^ 6kv& fiev In t^ Xoytp Kivelv^ &<rrr€p vavv iv x^f'f^^vt 
vavKXrjpo^ fj lirixavi)V atpei irotrjTiKO^ avrfp iv Oedrptp aKTfvrj^ irepi- 
<l>€pofi6nj^. Misled by the participle 7r€pt<l>€pofi€vrj<;, Reisch (Oriech- 
isches Theater, p. 288) sees a reference to the scaena ductilis, and 
MtlUer (ojp. dt, p. 16) to the periactoi. But since a change in 
the location of the scenic action does not necessitate the use of 
the deus ex machina nor vice versa, these suggestions are unin- 
telligible. It must first be noted that irepiKfyepea-dai is often 
employed of other than literal motion. Thus it is used of the 
youthful Dionysius who was '* dizzy" with the responsibilities of 
his office {Dion, 11 : v^a^ yjrvxv^ i^ovaia fieydXij Kal Bvvdfiei 'rr€pL<l>e' 
pofievT)^), of Clodius Macer, who, being unable either to accept or 
reject the imperial dignity, was in a constant state of "wavering" 
(Galba, 6: iv rip iirfre Karex^iv fitjre a^tdvat rrfv cLpxvv BvvaaOai, 
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7r€pi<f>€p6fjL€vo^), and in St. Paul's injunction to the Ephesians not 
to be "carried about" with every wind of doctrine (Ephes. 4:14: 
'rr€pi<f>€p6fi€voi iravrl av^fjLq> rrj^ SiSaaKaXia^y, cf. also Caesar, 32, 
and Philop., 17. The parallelism of the figures must next be 
observed: (a) Plutarch (6) at the critical moment in his narrative 
(c) 6/ev€i h-L KLvelv rifv apxv^y (a) the shipowner (6) iv 'xeiix&vi (c) 
oKif^l Kivelv Tr)v vavv^ and (a) the poet (6) a/erjinj^ ir€pi<f>€pofiAnf^ (c) 
atpei rijv p^riyavrfv. It thus appears that iv yeLfi&vi and (tktjvt]^ 
7r€pi<l>€pofjLdvrf^ perform similar functions in their clauses, each 
denoting that which impels the subject of the simile to a given 
course of action. Now, the deu8 ex machina was employed only 
when the difficulties became too great for any other solution. But 
this is exactly the thought which Plutarch expresses by a-Krjvrj^ 
'7r€puf>€pofiivrj^y the choice of metaphor probably being influenced 
by the preceding nautical figure. When the play was "driven 
about" like a ship in a storm — t. e., when the plot became tangled 
beyond the possibility of disengagement by the natural action of 
the characters — then the poet resorted to the only recourse left 
him. The same idea is found several times elsewhere. Cf. the 
Ilo(7)(nf$ of Antiphanes (Meineke, III, p. 106 ; Kock, II, p. 90) : 

iv€i6^ orav firjSkv Svvwvr* (tragic poets) ctirctv Irt 

KOfiiBy S' dircipi/KCDO-iv iv rots Spdpjacriv, 

tupovcriv wcnrep BoktvXov rrfv P'rfxoyrjVy 

Kot rots $€<t}fi€votaiv (iiroxp((>vr<o9 c^ci, 
Plato, Cratyl., p. 425 D: ei fii) apa hrj^ Sxrirep oi rpaytpBoiroioij 
iireiSdv ri airopSunv, iirl rh^ firi')(avhs Karcufyevyovai deois aXpovre^y 
and Cicero, Nat Deor,, I, 20: ut tragici poeta^, cum explicare 
argumenti exitum nonpotestis, confugitis ad deum. How closely 
a-KTfvi] here approaches the meaning "plot" may be seen from the 
fact that Cicero uses argumentum to express it, though Antiphanes 
employs iv rol^ Bpafmaiv. 

A very clear instance of meaning (3) is Galba, 1 : 17 S^ r&v 
Kaiadpaov iarla, to JlaXdrtov, iv iXdaaovt XpoV^) (than ten months) 
riaaapa^ avroKpdropa^ xnrehd^aTO, rov fikv elaayovrtav Syairep htii 
a-KTjvrp;, tov 8' i^ayovrcov. The subject of the participles is not 
expressed; possibly they are to be thought of as Oeia pijfiara. 
The corresponding agent in the simile is the poet. The directing 
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powers of the universe brought into the palace one ruler follow- 
ing immediately upon the exit of his predecessor, just as a poet 
has one actor make his entrance as soon as another departs. In 
this connection the verbs could only be used of passing between 
scene building and performance place. Several meanings of 
a-K7jvi] would be appropriate, but Bid limits the application to the 
front wall of the scene building or to the scenery. Entrances and 
exits were, of course, made through the doors in the front wall of 
the scene building, t. e., Bict aicqvri^. 

Of meaning (4) there are several examples; c/. Amator,^ p. 
749 A: evdis i} 'rrp6<f>a<nf;j ef ^9 oi)pfi7]07)<rav oi \0704, x^P^^ alrei 
T^ irdOet Koi a-KTjvr]^ BeiraL, rd t' aWa Bpdfiaro^ ovBkv iXXeiirei,. 
The story needed only a sympathetic audience and a place for the 
recital. This meaning is employed figuratively also in De fadsy 
p. 940 F: ^vWw; {nro\a/3d)v, "^/ir;^€9," ehrevy "5 Aafiirpia^ xal 
Trapa/SaXov to Ovplov rov \d70v, fiif XdOri^ rov fivdov &<nrep ehi yijv 
i^o/eeiXa^ koI (ruyyiri^ '^^ Bpdfia rovfiov erdpav Ix^^ (TKTjvrjv Kot 
Btddeaiv,^^ Sulla's narrative had a location and theme at variance 
with what Lamprias had just been saying. Still another 
instance of this usage is Theseus, 29: eurl fi^oi Xdyoi wepl 
ydfioDv 0i7<r^(a>9 /cal Irepotj rrjv a/erjvfjv Bia7r€<l>€vy6T^. Plutarch 
has just been relating Theseus's relations with Phaedra, which 
had been dramatically treated by Euripides and others. He adds 
that Theseus had had other matrimonial experiences which had 
escaped representation on the scene. Of meaning (5) I find no 
example in Plutarch. 

6) Of meaning (1), viz., **scene building," there are several 
instances ; c/. AratuSy 23: axno^ airo t^9 c/eTjinj^ eh fi^cov TrporjXde; 
and Demetr., 34: o7rXo49 fikv avv^<f>pa^€ rijv aKrivriv} A passage of 
some interest is Phocion, 5 : fcal p^ivrot zeal avrov irore rov ^coKCtovd 
<\>cun irXrjpovp.dpov rov dedrpov TrepnraTelv vtto a-Krjvrjv avrov ovra irpio^ 
eavT<p Tqv Bidvoiav. This has usually been taken as meaning that 
Phocion was walking up and down "behind the scenes,'"* and that 
is undoubtedly the customary meaning of the phrase; cf. p. 50, 
below. Now, inro denotes (to paraphrase Professor Gildersleeve's 

1 These two passages are discussed at length on pp. 56 ff. below. 

2 Cf. Lanohobnb^s and Clouoh's translations, and Mt^LEX, Philologui^ Spbd. VII, p. 15. 
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phrase concerning iiri) "characteristic infraposition." Conse- 
quently it must usually be rendered "beneath," but also some- 
times '* behind;" cf. Herod., I, 12; VII, 61; and IX, 96. This 
latter meaning is the one here required, but a priori the phrase 
might mean either behind the scene building or behind its front 
wall. Now, at Athens there was a colonnade behind the scene 
building since the time of the Lycurgus theater (D6rpfeld, 
GriecMsches Theater, p. 60). Since this seems a more natural 
place for Phocion to be engaged in collecting his thoughts than 
behind the scenes, I prefer this interpretation. The phrase has 
this meaning also in Athen., p. 591 A, who mentions a statue of 
Eros which was inro rr^v a-Krjvqv. 

The primary significance of rpayucij aKrjvi] appears in Demetr., 
25, which is given in more detail by Athenaeus. 

Phylarchus apvd Athen., p. 614 E. Demetr,, 25. 

^tXdyeXcDS 3c ^v kox Arffirjrpio^ 6 HoXtopici^n/s, ^v 3c koX iravnav ajr€)^ 

c5s ^^o-t ^\ap\oi iv TQ hcTQ Twv 'loTToptaJv, OS yc OearartK 6 Avcrifiaxo^ 

Ktu TTfv AvcrifiAxov avXrfv Kwfwcrj^ cTKrfvrji ovBlv avr<p (Demetrius), icat 

Sia^cpciv iXcycv* iii€vai yap dir' avrrj^ iravra^ XoiSopcSv cis rov Ipcora r^s 

SicrvAAajSovs * rov re BiOvv xXcva^cov kcu rov Ilaptv, Aa/xuis IXcyc vvv irpww 

/xcytOTOvs Svrai Trapa rep A.v€ripA\ify Kai rtvas iiapaKcyai Tropvrfv 7rpo€p)(p' 

crcpovs rcSv ^tXcDV * ira/>a 3' avrov nevKCorras icai p,€V7jv iK Tpayucfj^ aKrpnj^ * 

McvcXoovs, In 3^ '0^^c/iii3as • ravra 3' iucowav 6 6 3c Arjp.ifrpuo^ l[<l>rf rrfv 

Avcripja\09 "iyui roiwv,** tfftri, "iropvip Ik rpayiiaj^ kavrov vopvrjv (rmf^povt- 

(TK-qvYj^ ovx liSupoLKa iitovcraVy** Ttfv avXi^rptSa Aafitav aripav clvoi rrj% iK€ivov 

Xcywv. airayytKBtvroi h\ koI tovtov ttoXiv wroXa- Ili^vcXoin^s. 
Phv 6 Arfp.riTpijOi i<l>rf "aXX* 17 wop* ipxii Tropvrj 
orcD^povco'rcpov r^s Trap' €K€ivif Urjvekomp ^y.** 

It is likely that Phylarchus was Plutarch's source in this place 
(cf, Haug, Quellen Plutarchs, p. 74), and consequently the minor 
divergences such as irpoepxofidvrjv for i^iovcav, must be due to the 
latter. It is curious, however, that the biographer omits the first 
remark of Demetrius which led to the whole controversy, since 
he is usually fond of such things.^ Tpayi/ei) o-ktjvt] is opposed to 
KODfUKfj aKrivrj^ which evidently must refer to a building of some 
sort because it is itself compared to an avXiJ. The adjectives are 
used not simply to show that o-ktjvij has a theatrical rather than a 

1 A significant fact for Wright *s third argument; cf, p. 11, n. 1. 
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military meaning, as in the Cyropaedia passage (pp. 41 f., above), 
but to add point to the jest. It is, in the first place, termed KtafiiKrj 
because of the comic names borne by Lysimachus's friends;^ it is 
then given the epithet rpaytKi^ as an antithesis to Demetrius's jibe, 
and because of his pompous manner of conducting himself; cf. 
Demetr,, 41 (p. 33, above), and because harlots never were given a 
rOle in tragedy. Mtlller (Philologus, Spbd. VII, p. 16) and Reisch 
[Oriechisches Theater, p. 288) see in these passages a reference to the 
decoration. But this interpretation gives these phrases meanings 
of which there are no other examples and which would stand quite 
apart from their significance elsewhere. Moreover, in that case 
we should expect, not i^tivai {irpoepx^o-Oai) €/c, but Sie^ievai or 
i^idvcu Bid; cf. Galba, 1, on p. 47, above. Inasmuch as Lamia 
cannot even figuratively be said to have come from a f^vX^'^V^ ^^ 
Oberbiihne (the meanings which Wieseler and Mtlller propose 
for the Cyropaedia passage ; cf. p. 42, above), while she was, of 
course, continually coming from Demetrius's quarters, of which 
'* tragic" was a very appropriate epithet, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that (TKrivrj has its primary meaning. We have already seen 
that these phrases had this meaning in Demetrius's time, and, as 
Plutarch uses them without explanation, it must have been cur- 
rent usage in his day also. 

Of meaning (2) there happens to be no instance in "specific'^ 
passages. For (3) cf Aratus, 15: irporepov .... rbv Alyihmov 
iOavfia^e (Aratus) ttXovtov .... vvvl Se vtto o-kt^i^v icopaKW irdvra 
rh cKel TTpdyfiara Tpayq)S{av ovra icaX aicrivoypa^lav oko^ ^filv irpoa- 
K€X^p^K€v — words which are put in the mouth of King Antigonus. 
As just stated, this phrase means either "behind the scene build- 
ing" or "behind its front wall." The latter is evidently the 
meaning here employed and is the more common; cf. schol. Arist., 
Nub., 294; schol. Ran., 257 ; schol. Aesch., Eumen.,41 ; and Lucian, 
Nero, 9. The phrase has a stereotyped meaning "behind the 
scenes," and is often opposed to iirl (rrj^) aicqvri^y "before the 
scenes;" cf. Philost., Vit. Soph., I, 9, 1: oU iirl a-Krjvrj^ re koI vtto 
aK7jvrj<; ^rj irpdrretv. 

1 The point of Demetrius's remark lay in the fact that slaves, who nsuaUy had short 
names, played a prominent part in New Ck>medy; cf. Bebok, OHechische Literatur-Oe 
schichte^ Vol. IV, p. 141, n. 57, and Neil's edition of Abist., Equit.^ p. 6, n. 1. 
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Of (4) there are two examples. In Aet Rom,, p. 289 D, Plutarch 
cites Oluvius Rufus in explanation of the term histriones: <f>7)<Tl yap 
(Cluvius) .... \oifiol>B7) voaoviv'FtofJi/p y€vofM^infv(mS64:'B.C.)wdi^ 
Ta9 6fia\m Sia<f>0€lpai tow iirl <TKr)vfjv wpoepxofi^votj^ • Serjdelaiv ovv 
axnobi (the Romans) €#c Tvpprjvia^ iXdelv iroWois fcal ayaOov^ T^yvl- 
Ta^^ &v TOP irpoDTevovra Bo^rj koI ypovov ifKeioTOV ivevrffiepovvra rok 
dedrpoi^ "loTpov ovofid^eadcw zeal Bict tovto irdvra^ ^icrrpUovas:^ air* 
i/eeivov irpoaayopeveaOai, It is clear that iirl o-ktjvi^v with a verb of 
motion is equivalent to eVl a-Krjinj^ with a verb of rest, and it has 
already been explained how the latter phrase gave rise to the 
meaning "performance place" or "scene." Though we are not in 
a position to say so positively, it is extremely doubtful whether 
a/erjvii had already acquired this signification as early as 364 B. C. 
Incidentally, we may also point out that it is agreed that societies 
of Dionysian artists did not arise till considerably later than the 
time here mentioned.^ A still clearer instance of modernization 
is De aud. poet, p. 19E: o W)piirlhrj^ elirelv X^erat irpo^ rois tov 
'If &i/a y^xiihopovvra^ ©9 aae/Sij koX fitapov^ "ov p4vT0i irporepov avrov 
CK T^9 (TtcTjvTJ^ i^riyayov fj t^ Tpox^ irpoo'TjX&a'ai.^^ The context 
requires that €k Trj<; aKrjvrj^ here should mean either "from the 
scene" or "from the stage." As no instance of the latter signifi- 
cance occurs in Plutarch, we must choose the former. But it is 
certain that in Euripides's day the phrase could have meant only 
"from the scene building," which is entirely inapplicable to this 
passage. If such a sentiment was ever actually expressed by the 
dramatist, he probably said ix t^9 6pxv<^Tpaf; or ix roi) dedrpov^ or 
employed the verb alone; cf. Xen., Hell., VI, 4, 16, on p. 12, above. 

E. Tlpoaicriviov^ 

The etymological meaning of wpoaKTjviov is "the front part 
of the a-KTjv^'^^ or "the structure in front of the <r/c?;i/?;." The 
name is specifically attached to the colonnade in front of the 
scene building in the theater at Oropos by an inscription on the 
architrave (D6rpfeld, Griechisches Theater, p. 105; the dedica- 

1 Cf. Poland, De col. artif. Dion., p. 9, and Zibbabth, Or. Vereinswesen, p. 78. For the 
whole story cf. Livr, VII, 2. 

3 Besides the authorities already cited cf. Noack, Philologua, Vol. LVin (1889), pp. 1 flf., 
and PucHSTKiN, Oriechische BUhnCy pp. 40-48. 
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tion belongs to the first or second century B. C). Similar 
inscriptions are found at Kalymna (Inscriptions in the British 
Museum, II, 231) and elsewhere. It is equally certain that in 
the Boman theaters the name was applied to the whole stage 
structure in front of the scaena; cf. Vitruv., V, 6, 1: linea 
ducatur, quae disiungat proscaenii pulpitum [ = stage] et orches- 
trae regionem. Whether in the Greek theaters irpotncrivLov ever 
was used of the top of the stone colonnade which replaced the 
earlier wooden structure is a mooted question and too involved 
for the present discussion. There is reason to believe that Plu- 
tarch at least never so employed it, and in my opinion his usage 
is in conformity with Greek usage in general. 

o) An unusually clear case is found in Lycurg,, 6: ovdh yhp 
^ero (Lycurgus) ravra (ornamental buildings) irpcK: ev/SovXlav 
etvcuy fiSXXov Bk fikdirretVy <j>\vapa)B€i^ airepya^ofAepa teal ')(aivo\s 
<f>pojnjfiaTL K€v^ r^9 itavola^ r&v avfiiropevofidpcov^ orav ek ayaXfuira 
Koi ypa<l>a^ tj irpotTKrjvia dedrptov tj ar^a^ fiov\€UTrfp(a}v ^aKrjfidva^ 
TrepiTTc^ iK/eXTfcid^ovre^ airo/SXiTrooai. The language is manifestly 
perfectly general, being an explanation of Lycurgus's enactment 
that Spartan assemblies should be held in places free of buildings. 
The only possible meaning for irpoaKrjVLov here is that it was that 
part of the theater which the assembly looked at; i. e., the front 
wall. Plutarch has committed two anachronisms: he assumes that 
Lycurgus was familiar with a fully developed theater building, 
and that it had already come to be used elsewhere as the meeting- 
place of the popular assembly. It is, of course, impossible that 
he should ever have seen any kind of a theater, with or without a 
proscenium; cf. p. 24, above. 

6) The solitary instance of TrpoaKrjvtov in a "specific" passage 
is Non posse suav., p. 1096 B: koI ^rfy ;^aXicoi)i/ * AXi^avhpov ev 
JliWri /3ov\6fi€voi/ TTOirjaiu to irpoa-KTjVLOv ovtc eXaaev 6 Te'xylrrfi^ ©9 
Bca<f>0€povvTa r&v irrroKpn&v rffv ifxavrfv. This passage has called 
forth much ingenuity in the attempt to discover whether the 
ancients thought a background or a fioor had the more efifect 
upon a person's voice. That they attributed infiuence to the 
latter, Puchstein, relying mostly upon [Aristoi] Pro6Z., XI, 25 

1 The addition is mine. The sentence stands in a series of five questions, each of which, 
with this exception, is introduced by ri or Sta ri; manifestly they ought all to be alike. 
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(p. 16, above), has shown. That the influence also of the former 
was recognized, however, cannot be denied. Too little attention 
has been paid to the fact that the inquiries as to the efiPect of 
chafiP in an orchestra and of a brass proscenium are cited as 
examples of the questions which interested Aristotle, Theophras- 
tus, Dicaearchus, and Hieronymus. Apparently the underlying 
principles were not known to everyone ; these cases required more 
than the generally-known theories of sound. It is clear that the 
objection to a brass proscenium did not present itself to Alexan- 
der in advance, though he had the best of teachers, and had 
received instruction in this particular branch as well; c/. Alex., 7. 
That Puchstein can cite more passages on the effect of a floor 
than on the efiPect of a background is a simple matter; the latter 
was a commonplace, while the former was not. Furthermore, 
we do not know whether the ancients considered the architect's 
objection valid. The upshot of the whole matter is that this pas- 
sage cannot be quoted as evidence one way or the other. Con- 
sequently, there is no reason for an interpretation inconsistent 
with the meaning for the term in Plutarch which we have 
already established. 

F. UdpoBo^. 

In the fifth century the passages leading along the scene 
building and into the orchestra were known as BioSoi; cf. Arist., 
Thesm., 658, on p. 39, above; or etaoSot; cf. idem, Nub., 326; Av., 
296, and fr. 388, 2 (Kock). Later they received the name irdp- 
oSoi; cf. Aristot. Eth, Nic, IV, 6, p. 1123rf and [Democritus] fr. 
249 on p. 41, above, and this name alone persisted. In theaters 
of the Bomanized (Asia Minor) type the old irdpoBoi led to the 
stage (by means of ramps) as well as to the orchestra. The desig- 
nation was employed also of the entrances to the stage from the 
side wings. 

a) It so happens that there is no instance of this word in Plu- 
tarch in a "general" passage. The usage is, of course, not 
doubted; cf. Pollux, IV, 126.' 

6) Two examples of irdpoho^ are found in "specific" passages; 

iThe term is used of the opening chorus of a play in De glor, Ath,^ p. 348E, and An sent, 
p. 785 A. 
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c/. Aratus, 23: iiriorriaa^ (Aratus) TaV; irapohom i/ear^fmdev tou? 
'A^a^ov?, which evidently has the old meaning of orchestral 
entrances. The other instance is Demetr., 34: /eara/Sek (Deme- 
trius), &<rn'ep oi rpa^tphoi^ hth r&v avoo irapoSoDv. Now, ai av<o Trdpo- 
Boi implies at Kara) irdpoSoi. The latter could only be the parodoi 
par excellence; i, a, the entrances to the orchestra. In that case 
the upper paradoi may conceivably have been (1) the ramps leading 
from the orchestra paradoi to the logeion (t. e. of the Bomanized 
theater with a stage; cf. Puchstein, Oriechische Biihne^ pp. 80 
and 96), (2) the central doors in the proscenium, or (3) side 
entrances to the stage from the parascenia {cf. Puchstein, ibid,, 
p. 98). Inasmuch as the ramps were scarcely the entrances 
Kar' i^oxv^ for the Tpayq)Bo(j and the central doors could hardly 
be called side entrances, I incline to the last interpretation. 
In other words, Demetrius came from the parascenium upon the 
logeion (which is mentioned; in the context ; cf. p. 56), and spoke 
thence. The very contrast between "upper" and "lower" shows 
that the Plutarch had a transitional type of theater in mind, 
since in the old style of theater all the entrances to the place of 
action were "lower," and in the Boman theater they were all 
"upper." This interpretation accords with the Nero theater of 
Plutarch's day, but not with the Lycurgus theater. We have, 
then, another case of anachronism. 

G. Aoyeiov, 

Etymologically Xoyelov means "speaking-place," and it seems 
during its whole history to have been the vox propria for the 
place occupied by the speakers in the public assemblies — a fact 
which clearly appears from Praec. ger., p. 823 B: StaXXaKrifv 
.... irapiytav kavrov ov fjLiKpov riiiipa^ pJpo^ iirl rov ^T^fiaro^ fj rov 
Xoyeiov iroXiTevofji^vo^. The good citizen must spend much of his 
time in the law courts and the public assemblies. Here any 
reference to the Xoyelov as the actors' place is, of course, out of 
the question. The sophist Phrynichus (p. 250, Butherford's ed.), 
whose carefulness would scarcely allow us to suppose him mis- 
taken concerning the usage of his own time, states that tragic and 
comic actors performed in the logeion: aif fidvToi, hfOa fih K<ofjLq)Sol 
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teal rpay^Bol ayoDvi^ovrai, Xoyelov ipek • evda Bk ol avXrjral zeal oi 
Xopo(y 6pxv<^Tpav zeal fitf dvfi^Xrjv. Additional information for 
the same general period is afforded by the words /Srjfia Oerjrpov 
which appear in an inscription on the highest of the steps leading 
to the Phsedrus stage of the theater at Athens {C. J. A,, III, 239). 
The conclusion that this stage was the speaking-place of the 
actors and orators in the third or fourth century A. D. — i, e,, was 
the Xoyelov — is inevitable. An inscription from Patara for the 
year 147 A. D. carries us back a century or more — C. I. (?., 
4283: Ov€i\(a .... IlpoKXa TlarapU av^drjKCV koI icaOiApaxrev 
.... Tr)v Tot) Xoyelov KaracKCvi)!/ ical TrXoKOHnv — words which can 
hardly be understood of any other meaning that has ever been 
proposed for Xoyelov than "stage." Moreover, Vitruvius, V, 7, 2, 
supplies similar testimony for the beginning of the imperial period: 
habent .... Oraed .... pulpitum, quod Xoyelov appellants 
On the other hand, there is good reason for believing that at 
Athens from the earliest times the orchestra served as the place of 
the speaker in assemblies which were held in the theater. Thus, 
from Isocr., De pace^ 82 (p. 26, above), and Aesch., Cfes., 156, 
176, and 230, it appears that crowning and other public business was 
done in the orchestra. The latest reference occurs in Athenaeus, 
who preserves the contemporaneous account by Posidonius of the 
rise of Athenion to a tyranny at Athens in 88 B. C. ; cf. Athen., 
p. 213 E : ol 6')(Xoi avvSpafiovre^ eh to Oiarpov eXXovro rov ^AdrjvioDva 
(TTparqyov eirl r&v ottXmv . zeal irapeXdoav 6 TrepiTraTqri/eo^ ek rifv 
dpxv<^Tpav .... eiyxapCaTqad re rok *Adr)vaioK teal l<l>r) ktX. It 
thus seems that about the beginning of the Christian era the 
speakers in the Greek assemblies, when held in the theater, were 
transferred from the orchestra to a raised platform, which was 
known as Xoyelov. A difficulty arises, however, from the fact 
that Xoyelov appears upon Delian inscriptions long before this. 
Thus for the year 279 B. C. (Bull. Cor. Hel, Vol. XVIII [1894], 
p. 162) occurs: eh to Xo[7€]aoi/^ t^9 a-Kt^vrj^ . . . p»ov rerpdirq'xyvi 

1 The term occnrs also in the scholia to AsiST., Ban.^ 181 and 297, and Equit,^ 149, the 
writers of which must have had this same (Bomanized) type of theater in mind. 

2 The restoration has been donbted by Beisch and others on the ground that there is not 
room at the beginning of the line for these letters; but DOrpfeld accepts it; cf. Or, 
Theat.^ pp. 148 and S02. Homollb gave the reading A[oyc]roi' in his first publication of the 
stone and iKvytJiov in his second; cf. Bull. Oor. Hel., Vol. XIV (1890), p. 401, and Vol. XVIII 
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and for 180 B. C. (ibid., p. 165): [^vXov .... /earexpv^Ov w] 
Tfjv Karaa/eevifv r&v irivaKcov r&v iirl to Xoyelov. The dilemma 
thus arising has so far baffled everyone. To suppose that the 
orators occupied a different place at Delos than at Athens is 
highly improbable. The only hypothesis consistent with the 
known facts is that the term suffered a change of meaning (so 
Reisch, Oriechisches Theater ^ p. 302), but precisely what its 
earlier meaning was has not yet been made out. 

a) Besides the instance already quoted (p. 54), Xof^elov occurs 
but once in "general" passages; c/. Theseus^ 16: i'TriKparrja-avre: 
oi TpayiKol iroWifv airo rov Xoyeiov ical t^9 (TKtjvtj^ aho^Cav.ainov 
(Minos) icareaiceieaav. The collocation of words is similar to that 
in Pliny, Ep,, IV, 25: ludibria scaena et pulpito digna; and it 
is fairly certain that Xo7€aoi' here means "stage." Though the 
statement is not "specific," yet, inasmuch as in the immediate 
context Plutarch has twice quoted Euripides as to the nature of 
the Minotaur, and Minos is known to have been treated dramat- 
ically by Sophocles in the AatSaXo? and in the Ka/uKoi (identi- 
fied by some with the Mivax;), and by Euripides in the Kfyfjre;, it 
is evident that Plutarch has the latter half of the fifth century in 
mind and has assumed the presence of a logeion in that period. 
Such an assumption, however, is highly improbable upon any 
theory of the term's history.^ 

6) Aoyelov occurs but once in a "specific" passage; cf, Demetr., 

34: ovray; ovv t^9 TrJXeo)? (Athens) ixovaif; elaeXOwv 6 Lrnirirpto^ 

Kol iceXevaa^ ek to Oiarpov aOpoia-dijvai irdvTa^y.SwXoi^ fikv avvd- 

<l>pa^€ rfjv <TK7jvr)v Kol Sopv^Spoif; to Xoyeiov TrepteXa/Sev ^ avro^ Bk 

Kara/Sd^j &<nrep oi rpayfpioly iih r&v dv(o wapoSoDv, In fi&XXov 

iKTreTrXrjy/idpcov r&v *A07jva{a)v rrjv cupxh^ toO X6yov ir^pa^ hroirfaaro 

Tov S^om axn&v. The plan here described was a favorite in 

antiquity and is often mentioned; cf, Aratus, 23: iirel Be a<T<f>a' 

Xm iB6K€t irdvra ex^iv^ Kardfiaivev ei^ to Oiarpov airh irf; aKpa^y 

(1894), p. 162. The text above is due to Mb. D. M. Robinson, who has recently examined the 
stone and will soon publish his readings in an article in the American Journal of Philology, 
He kindly allows me to announce that Ac appears at the end of the preceding line, and that 
consequently there is ample space for two letters (of which traces can be seen) at the begin- 
ning of the second line. There is thus no reason to suspect the restoration. 

1 The fact that Aoycioi' and vioivt^ do not occur in [Plat.] Minoa^ pp. 319B-821 A, to which 
Plutarch is at least ultimately indebted for the thought, lends color to the supposition that 
he has added these details from the theater of his day. 
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7r\i]dov^ airelpov avppiovro^ iirtOvfiia rrj^ re o'^a>9 ainov zeal r&v 
\<Sy(OVj oU efieXKe x/wjo-^ot irpo^ roiff: Koptvdlov^, hnarrjaa^ he 
Tttfe 7rap6Bot<; kKariptodev roiff; ^Ax^ioif^ auro? am t^9 <TK7jinj<; ek 
fUaov 7rporj\d€y .... Bi€^\0€ Xdyov, and also Pelop., 29; Polyb., 
XI, 27, 6; and Polyaen., Strateg., VI, 10. Now, in the Demetrius 
passage it is apparent that ottXoi^ aw^<f>pa^€ rfjv a-tcr)vi)v koI to 
Xoyeiov irepi^Xa/Sev is merely an amplification of the einaTriaa^ 
Tttfe 7rap68oi<; ixar^pwdev of the Aratus episode, while the refer- 
ence to the upper parodoi and the rparftphol shows that Xo7€Zoi/ 
means "stage." The guards, then, were stationed in front of the 
stage, along the parodoi, and about the front of the scene build- 
ing — a description which ignores the fact that the Athenian 
theater had other entrances to the auditorium than those leading 
to the orchestra. The manner of Demetrius's appearance is 
mooted. He is said to have "come down through the upper 
parodoi like the tragic actors." We have already (p. 54) seen 
reasons for believing that these ai avto irdpoSot were passages 
from the parascenia opening upon the logeion. Demetrius, then, 
came from the parascenium upon the logeion and spoke thence. 
The expression used of Aratus (airo rrj^ a-K7jvr]<: eh lUaov irporfKOe) 
is colorless, and might mean that he came from the scene building 
either upon the logeion or into the orchestra. It is reasonable, 
however, to explain the one passage by the other. But this 
whole interpretation is liable to one objection — the word Karafifk, 
In theatrical usage this word is said to have meant aTraWarre- 
aOcu} This explanation must be considered doubtful, however; 
and, furthermore, we have here a case, not of exit, but of entrance. 
On the other hand, the literal meaning of the term is inapplicable, 
since the passing from the scene building to the logeion involved 
no difference in level.^ To obviate this difficulty Mtlller {Phi- 
lologus^ Supplementband VII, pp. 52 f.) maintains that Deme- 
trius descended the flight of steps that led from the logeion to 

1 Cf, schol. Abist., Equity 148. Bnt see the comments thereon by Whitb, ^* The ' Stage ' 
in Aristophanes," Harvard Stiuiies, Vol. II (1891), pp. 164 ff.; by Capps, "The Stage in the 
Greek Theater according to the Extant Dramas," Transaciiona of the American Philological 
Association^ Vol. XXTT (1891), pp. 64ff.; and especially by Bodbnstbinbb, "Sasenische Fra- 
gen," JahrbUcher fUr cUusiache Philologies Supplementband XiX (1898), p. 700. 

2 This point is entirely overlooked by Bobbrt in his discussion of the passage, Hermes^ 
Vol. XXXII (1897), pp. 448 ff. 
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the orchestra. Against this view several objections must be 
urged: (1) these steps were in no sense side entrances; (2) we 
have reason to believe that there was only one such flight, and 
therefore Plutarch would have used the singular [Bih rif; avca 
7rap6Sov) rather than the plural ; (3) in theaters which had a stage, 
that was the more natural place for speaking ; and (4) the phrase 
&<nr€p ol Tpay^Soi is inconsistent with this explanation. An 
examination of the Aratus episode reveals what I conceive to be 
the true interpretation. There occurs the expression /ear^jSaive 
eh TO Oiarpov iiiro t^9 uKpa^, of which I think Kara/Sd^ is a con- 
densation. The original account probably told how Demetrius 
entered the city and made his headquarters on the acropolis, 
whence, his preparations completed, he descended to the theater. 
Plutarch retained the rest, but omitted the second item, without 
which Kara/Sd^ is ambiguous.^ KareXOelv and Kara/Sa^vovre; are 
only slightly less indefinite in Solon, 12: rots avvtoiioTw; rov 
Ki^Xa>i;o? licerevovra^ rifv Oeov M€7a/cXi}9 o ap)(€ov iirl 8{tcp KarekOelv 
iireiaep' i^dyfravra^ Sk rov eSow xpoKrjv Kkooarffv Kal ravrrj^ iypp^- 
1/01/9, ©9 iy^ovTO irepl tcl^ aeiivcL<i 6eh^ tcara/Saivovrei^ avrofidray: rrj^ 
Kp6K7j^ payelarf^y &pfi7ja€ cvWafifidveiv 6 M.€yaK\i]^ koI ol awdp- 
Xovre;. The conspirators, as we know from other sources,'* were 
descending from the Acropolis; and yet this is far from being 
explicitly stated in our text. Similarly, avca is employed meaning 
"on the Pnyx" in Nicias, 7: X^erai yctp i/e/eXrja-ia^ irork oiari^ 
Tov fiev 8rjfiov /eaOi^/Mevov av€o irepifidveiv 7ro\i>v j(p6vov. If this 
explanation is correct, only the final stage of the action described 
by the participle is included in the following simile: "Upon 
descending from the acropolis (fcaTd") Demetrius came (-/Sa?) 
through the upper parodos like the tragic actors." As he could 

1 Notice the pregnant nse of the word in Pyrr.^ 12 : ava^as tls r^y a«p6iroAty xaX 0^as rg 

3 Cf, HESOD.f V, 71 ; Thug., 1, 126, 10, 11 ; and especially schol. Abist., Equit,^ 445 : ot ffvyfcarei- 
KkturBivTis Ttf KvXmvi iv rg dicpoir^Aec ci« riv «pi<riv Karifinoav iv 'Apetcp irdyy. For other cases 
of careless transcription cf, Themist.y 10, where it is said that in 480 B. G. the Athenians 
sailed ei« -niv vrivov^ meaning Salamis, though that does not appear from the context; and 
Pericles^ 13, where we are told the musical contests were held koX r6rt xal rhv akkov xp^vov 
in the Odeum of Pericles. Now, Fbbi (2)e cert, thym.^ p. 12) has shown that toward the 
close of the fourth century these contests were transferred to the Dionysian theater. Plu- 
tarch's source here is Ephorus (cf. Fowlbb, Harvard Studies^ Vol. XII [1901], pp. 212 f ., who 
gives the bibliography), who must have written this portion of his history before the trans- 
fer was effected. 
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have passed through only one of the parodoi, we must suppose 
that the plural is either a pluralis maiestatis or is due to the 
plural rpaytpSoi, Such I conceive to be the meaning of Plu- 
tarch's words/ and it accords perfectly with all we know of the 
theater of his time. Is it also a picture of what actually hap- 
pened in the fourth century? 

The uncertainty concerning the history and meaning of 
Xoyelov and concerning the fourth-century theater forbids a posi- 
tive answer. MtlUer {Philologus^ Supplementband VII, p. 53) 
and Robert {Hermes, Vol. XXXII [1897], p. 447) reply affirma- 
tively and cite this account to prove the existence of a stage in 
the Lycurgus theater, while Reisch (Oriechisches Theater, pp. 
302 and 281), Ddrpfeld {ibid., pp. 348 and 395), and Noack {Phi- 
lologus, Vol. LVIII [1899], pp. 20fiP.) explain it away. To any 
believer in the Ddrpfeld theory the passage must seem anachron- 
istic. Of course, the fact that Xoyelov occurs in inscriptions as 
early as 279 B. C. shows that it may have been current (with 
some meaning other than "stage") at Athens a quarter of a cen- 
tury earlier, and so may possibly have been in Plutarch's source. 
In that case he simply retained the word in a different sense and 
added the "upper parodoi" and the rest. In view of my study of 
Plutarch's methods, however, and of his comparative fondness for 
using Xoyelov,^ 1 consider this supposition unnecessary. The case 
is strikingly like Theseus, 16 (c/. p. 56 and n. 1, above), where 
the preservation of the source clearly shows the operation of the 
modernizing process. 

1 1 know of bnt one other case of this verbis being used in such a context ; cf. Dio Cass., 
LXII, 29 (Xiphilinns) : «cat wore «cat eirl ti|v rod Btdrpov opxi^orpav iv iravfi^fi^ rtvl 0i(f Karipri (Nero) 
«cai dv^i^ Tpwtxa riva eavrov irot^ftara, where the epitomizing process has left both the place 
and the circnmstances uncertain. Dion^s own account would, I think, be in harmony with 
the explanation given in the text. 

2 Plntarch seems to use koytlov more than any other Greek writer. 
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Fbom the precedia^ study it » clesr that Fhitarch modeniixed 

not only in yagne and indefinite allnmons to past e^^its (L e^ in 

** general" poseages), where nearly everyone occasionally lapees, 

bnt that also in specific refer»ices to a particxdar event at a par- 

ticnktr time and place in the past {L e^ in "^specifie^ passages) 

there are not a few instances where he has translated the account 

into the terms of his own day, while in no case has he pres^nred an 

obsolete word or meaning (unexplained) for the sake of historical 

accuracy. The conclusion is irresstible that in theatrical matters 

it was his inyariable habit to modernize. This rule i&, of coarse, 

subject to obvious modifications; e. g,y when he pxofiesaedly gives 

a piece of antiquarian information, he states the facts r^ardless 

of later usage, and follows his source more closely.^ Thus, when 

he says that in the time of Pericles musical contests were held in 

the Odeum {PeriCj 13; cf, pt 58, n. 2, above), his statemrait is at 

variance with the practice of his time. Again, he often uses an 

unfamiliar or obsolete word and adds an explanation of it {cf, his 

elucidation of SoKifkucra^ m Ages^y 21). Still again, he often 

retains vague and indefinite expressions which could be used with 

almost equal propriety of any type of theater (cf. the oxi rSf: aiofwrp 

ek fJLeanv wpo^Xde of AratuSy 23, on p. 57, above), and scnnetimes 

did this without noticing that, if such a phrase were pressed, it 

would prove at variance with the theater of his day {cf. the o^'Qjbef 

€49 Trfv yrjv to a&fAa of MarcelluSy 20, in p. 26, n. 1, above). But 

after all due allowances have been made, the fact remains that, 

whenever theatrical terms and institutions are mentioned ind- 

dentcdly and without explanation, and are not themselves the 

subject of discussion, he always adapts his authorities to current 

usage. Ignorance of this rule has caused an improper use of 

many passages in Plutarch. Thus, Moller {BuknenalterthUmery 

p. 74) cites Phoc.y 34, to prove that assemblies were held in the 

theater in the fourth century; AraiuSy 53 (i&id., p. 403), to prove 

1 (y. the introduotioD to the SiErssT-RLASs edition of Pericim^ p. 6Ek 
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that thymelic performers belonged to the avvoBoi of Dionysian 
artists during the Hellenistic period; and Peric, 9 {ibid,, p. 348), 
to prove that the theoric fund was established by Pericles (c/. pp. 
21 f., above). Similarly, Haigh {Attic Theatre, p. 76, 2d ed.) 
uses Phoc, 31, to show that the agonothesia was instituted in 319 
B. C. And again, Robert {Hermes, Vol. XXXII (1897), pp. 448 
ff.) and MftUer {Philologies, Supplementband VII, p. 52) employ 
Demetr., 34, to prove the existence of a stage in the Lycurgus 
theater at Athens. Some of these contentions are demonstrably 
wrong, others are undoubtedly correct. The point which I wish 
to make is that conclusions concerning theatrical matters cannot 
thus be drawn from Plutarch's incidental allusions to the customs 
and institutions of preceding periods. On the other hand, recog- 
nition of this rule will result in a qualification of the strictures 
that have often been passed upon the biographer. Plutarch had 
little confidence in the results attained in the field of chronology, 
and still less use for them.^ His aim was not the discovery of 
the historical sequence of events so much as the portrayal of 
praiseworthy qualities. Consequently, the appositeness of a story 
to the character under consideration {cf. irphrovra t& ffdei and con- 
text in Solon, 27) always seemed more important to him than the 
mere fact that the story was declared chronologically impossible. 
And in this it has remained for a modern historian'* to vindicate 
his point of view and justify the place which he assigned to 
apocryphal anecdote. In addition to this, we find that he delib- 
erately sought vividness of presentation by modernizing his 
accounts and picturing his scenes amid the familiar surroundings 
of contemporaneous life. Thus, his temperament, purpose, and 
artistic sense combined to lead him from the straight path of 
historical exactness. The knowledge that this was conscious and 
intentional, and not due to ignorance, should do much to clear his 
reputation. 

1 Of. Wilamowitz-MOllbndobff, ArisUOeles und Athen^ Vol. II, p. 290: "Plntarch ist 
ein stilistisch henrorragender, historisoh nrteilsloser, chronologisch nnbektUnmerter Mann.** 

2 Cf. Fbeeman, Historical Essay a^ Second Series, p. 276 : *^ He might even have gone on 
to say that an apocryphal anecdote often throws as mnch light on a man*s. character as an 
authentic one ; current stories about people are often, perhaps genercdly, exaggerated ; but 
the peculiar qualities which are picked out for exaggeration are pretty sure to show what a 
man*s character really is.** 
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It has already been said (p. 8) above, that in the "general" 
passages Plutarch must have had in mind one particular type of 
theater, and that, too, one which was as familiar to his readers 
as to himself; and that all information concerning it in such 
passages should be consistent with itself. Now, it results from 
Plutarch's modernizing tendency that all this must be equally 
true of the "specific" passages as well. And that they are 
in perfect agreement with the "general" passages and with 
information furnished by other contemporaneous writers simi- 
larly situated has already appeared. In other words, all theatri- 
cal information in Plutarch refers to a single well-known type of 
theater. 

At this point it is well to recall what public Plutarch had in 
mind and with what theaters it was most familiar. The friends 
to whom he dedicated his works and who figure in his dialogues 
are all Greeks and Romans of more or less prominence.^ We can 
assume, then, that by residence or travel they were all acquainted 
with the so-called Nero theater at Athens, and nearly all with the 
Pompey theater at Rome. Inasmuch as Plutarch expressly says 
(Pomp,, 42) that the latter was of the Asia Minor type, and as the 
former was a Romanized form of the Greek (mainland) type, they 
may both be taken as examples of the same style. Exactly what 
information, then, does Plutarch give regarding these theaters ? In 
the first place, they had a scene building or dressing-room (<r^i/^), 
the wall or colonnade in front of which was known as the irpo- 
aKrjviov, This c/crfvi^ was furnished with a stage (Xoyelov), where 
stood the speakers in the public assemblies, the actors, mimes, 
etc. ; while in the orchestra (opxvorpa or OvfidXrf) the dithyram- 
bic choruses, dancers, aulodes, etc., performed. There were upper 
and lower sets of entrances (TrapoSot), the former probably leading 
from the side wings upon the stage and the latter to the logeion 
and into the orchestra. These results, though not startling, are 
of value because they are certain, since based upon a method 
which eliminates all doubt as to the use which can be made of 
Plutarch as a source of information in theatrical matters, while 

iCf. VOLKMANN, Leben^ Schriften und Philosophie des Plutarch (1889), Vol. I, pp. 38-64; 
and MuHL, Plutarchische Studien (1885), pp. 32-90. 
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the proper restoration of the theater ruins belonging to this period 
is still disputed.^ 

In conclusion, it may be in place to review the purpose of the 
preceding pages. Although we have gained a new interpretation 
of not a few obscure passages and have obtained a glimpse of 
first-centurjr technical terminology, as pictured in Plutarch, which 
may prove useful in interpreting the remains, these are side issues 
and incidental. We have learned the use which can be made of 
Plutarch as a source of information in a particular field, and this 
is something which must be determined for several other authors 
before the statements in our handbooks will be guarded against 
every avoidable error. The application of the same method will, 
of course, vary with the circumstances of each case. Thus, Lucian 
can be treated most like Plularch, for while he oflFers few instances 
of what I have called "specific" passages, and while his aims 
were widely difPerent from Plutarch's, he resembled him by being 
equally complaisant in his treatment of historical fact.* Whether 
he modernized always or occasionally will, of course, appear only 
upon examination. At the opposite extreme stand professed anti- 
quarians like Athenaeus (in certain parts of his work) and Pollux, 
who consulted handbooks of antiquities in the fields which inter- 
ested them. Here there is little to learn but the degree of exact- 
ness and intelligence with which they reproduced their sources. 
The latter, it is true, added his own knowledge to what he derived 
from his handbooks, so that in the result notices belonging to 
entirely difPerent periods are inextricably commingled; but with 
both authors conscious modernization is clearly out of the ques- 
tion. Somewhere between these extremes belong writers like 
Pausanias, whose personal observations must be accepted at full 
value, but whose conclusions regarding what he saw and heard 
and read well deserve a critical study. And so each author will 
fit into the scale somewhere, the problems, precise methods, and 

1 Cf. DObffkld, Griechischea Theater^ pp. 82 ff., and Puohbtbin, OriechUche BUhne^ pp. 
100 flf. 

3 1 note a few cases in point. In the conversation between Solon and Anacharsis (at 
Athens abont 592 B. C.) Lucian causes it to appear that theaters were already used for pub- 
lic ceremonies and gymnastic contests {AniCLchar.^ 10 and 38), that public dramatic perform- 
ances were already held and associated with Dionysian festivals (i&td., 22, 23), and that the 
Kwfttpfioi and TpayfffBoC already wore thick-soled boots {ibid,^ 23 and 32). 
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results changing somewhat with each. Thns the main aim of 
this paper has been to present a concrete illustration of a method 
which should prove serviceable in controlling most of these latter 
writers. In other words, it offers not only an examination of 
Plutarch's literary method, but also a study in methodology as a 
suggestion for further investigation. 
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